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THE EDITORS’ PAGE. 


@ In the fifteen centuries before the Reformation, the 
greatest and most courageous patron of the arts was the 
Church, under whose sponsorship Western culture devel- 
oped. Today there are signs that the Church is returning 
to this former role-—notably in Europe, where some of 
the most interesting developments in architecture (and 
the other arts) are being encouraged by farseeing prel- 
ates. In Western Europe, where the Catholic population 
is increasing very slowly (and not at all in some areas), 
the majority of new ecclesiastical buildings are based 
upon contemporary designs; in America, however, where 
the Church is growing rapidly, contemporary art and 
architecture—no matter how popular and successful in 
secular buildings—have been approached with extreme 
caution. Of the thousands of churches, rectories and 
schools erected in the U.S. within the last two decades, 
only a few (and, sad to say, most of those rather poor 
examples) have departed from the traditional styles of 
the past. 

Part of this reluctance to accept new designs has been 
due to an understandable suspicion of novelty; part stems 
from the lack of knowledge or the uninformed tastes of 
the architects and designers themselves. And there has 
also been some suspicion by priests and prelates that 
their laymen would not accept new designs in their 
churches. Whatever motives have produced our continual 
procession of neo-Gothic, neo-Romanesque, neo-Byzan- 
tine, neo-Baroque, neo-Rococo churches (and the hideous 
mixtures of all styles thrown haphazardly together), 
there are now a sufficient number of people who realize 
that the Church is living in a new age, previously un- 
imaginable, and that she needs buildings in the spirit of 
that age. A caustic critic has commented—with some 
degree of justice—that building a Gothic church in the 
midst of an industrial culture is like expecting people to 
wear togas or leather jerkins in the factory or office 
merely because those were the styles of dress when their 
ancestors were converted. 

One of the first popular examinations for the general 
public of new trends in taste and style is Contemporary 
Church Art, a new book to be published by Sheed and 
Ward this month. JUBILEE’s editors believe it to be an 
extremely perceptive approach to the basic questions of 
art and taste and the need for daring answers to the 
demands of the ecclesiastical arts. 

Some of the key themes from the book’s earlier chapters 


are presented on pages 28-36. Contemporary Church Art 
was written by Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut and 
edited by Maurice Lavanoux; it is copyrighted by Sheed 
and Ward, Inc., New York, 1956. 


@ Perhaps the most exciting recent development in the ~ 
American Church has been the formation and growth 
during the last twenty-five years of new techniques for 
applying Catholic thought and doctrine to the problems of 
a complex and rapidly changing society. Taking their 
cue from the writings of the Popes, Catholic bishops, 
priests and lay people all over the country have devised 
new approaches for increasing popular participation in 
the liturgy, for strengthening the Christian family, and 
for enlisting the active aid of the laity in the social apos- 
tolate of the Church. 

The focal point for many of these new endeavors has 
been Chicago, which for most foreign visitors—and for 
native prophets like Carl Sandburg—best typifies sprawl- 
ing, industrialized America in the twentieth century. In 
the article beginning on page 8, Charles Harbutt, a young 
photographer recently graduated from Marquette Univer- 
sity, describes the origins and the manifestations of 
Chicago’s buoyant Christianity. 


@ Three years ago, in JUBILEE’s second issue, an article 
on a newly arrived Puerto Rican family observed: 
“Luciano Ortiz . . . would laugh if anyone ever said that 
the day might come in Manhattan when the Puerto 
Ricans, finally approved of and accepted by their neigh- 
bors, will hold a San Juan or Ponce de Leon Day Parade, 
in competition with the gala parades commemorating 
Saint Patrick and Columbus.” As the article on page 48 
proves, the day has come—and not only in New York 
but in Chicago and Philadelphia as well. 

Puerto Ricans are not yet, of course, “finally approved 
of and accepted by their neighbors.” Even for the older 
immigrant groups, as Max Ascoli has pointed out, “the 
process of harmonization went on through hard collective 
bargaining—and [there are] plenty of disharmonies still 
left, which means crude differentials among citizens as to 
the actual enjoyment of their opportunities and rights.” 
Yet celebrations like these recent ones hasten the process: 
they give Puerto Ricans a sense of unity and they permit 
their demonstrative joy in life to be communicated to the 
rest of us. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
EGYPT 


Cairo 

Four Czech-made Egyptian MIGs scream over 
the housetops of Cairo, hurtle the pyra- 
mids of Giza and disappear into the thin 
blue sky of the Libyan Desert. 

This represents the new Egypt, flexing 
its muscles and flaunting its recently- 
acquired power. Egypt has awakened from 
its twenty-four-century sleep—a drugged 
Sleep, Egyptians say, induced by succes- 
sive foreign conquerors: Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Arabs, Turks, Mamelukes. Now, like 
an overgrown, backward school-boy, Egypt 
is eagerly trying to take its place in the 
world of men, and to this ambition all 
things are being subordinated: politics, 
economics, education, religion. 

The hero of the awakening is the remark- 
able 38-year-old Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, who together with a group of young 
Army officers executed a bloodless coup on 
July 23, 1952, ousted fat and foolish King 
Farouk and launched Egypt's Revolution. 

In rapid succession Nasser and his Revo- 
lutionary Command Council dissolved polit- 
ical parties, inaugurated a drastic land 
reform and even succeeded in suppressing 
the fanatical Moslem Brotherhood. Perhaps 
most important, the new regime has begun 
to infuse the despairing, inert masses with 
a spirit of hopefulness and activity. At 
first the Revolution's "front man" was 
genial, philosophical, pipe-smoking Gen- 
eral Mohammed Naguib, but because of dif- 
ferences with Nasser this wildly-acclaimed 
popular idol eventually disappeared into 
house-arrest. 

Egyptians are changeable, and their un- 
happiness over the removal of Naguib was 
soon submerged in the rejoicing over Nas- 
ser's ousting of the British from the Suez 
Canal Zone. Nasser's popularity increased 








and Egypt's deep-rooted national inferior. 
ity complex was assuaged when Nasser 
emerged from the Bandung Conference last 
year as an acknowledged international 
leader. Then Nasser capped his prestige 
at home and his recognition abroad by the 
surprise Czech-arms deal — arranged, he 
claimed, because the West refused his con- 
stant pleas for weapons. 

With new MIGs, tanks and arms, Egypt as- 
sumed overnight the leadership of the Arab 
states — a role to which she had long 
aspired, even though ethnically she is not 
truly Arab — and launched ambitious drives 
on several fronts to persuade the Arabs to 
play follow-the-leader with Big Brother 
Nasser. 

In order to provide the foundation fora 
united political front, the Egyptian- 
sparked Islamic Congress expanded its can- 
paign to weld Moslem peoples throughout 
Africa, the Middle East and Far East intoa 
unified religio-cultural Islamic empire. 
Leader Nasser set up in Cairo aradio "Voice 
of the Arabs," disseminating inflammatory 
material all across North Africa. Egypt be- 
gan generously to lend teachers far and 
wide: to Somaliland, Sudan, Red China and 
last year no less than 500 to Libya. Next 
year a total of 1,532 Egyptian teachers 
will be assigned throughout the Arab 
states. All teachers and students abroad, 
including grantees in the United States, 
are expected to propagandize for Egypt. 

Moreover, Nasser found ready at hand a 
righteous cause and an emotionally appeal- 
ing battle-cry that could rally all Arabs, 
and indeed all Moslems, around him: "Drive 
the Israeli dogs into the sea and restore 
the Palestinian refugees to their homes!" 
The cause sounded exalted enough to consti- 
tute a strong appeal to all devout Moslems 
(there are 400 millions throughout the 
world) to undertake the jihad — the holy 
war — against the infidel invaders. Nasser 
has enlisted the armies of the Arab states 
and the gold of Saudi Arabia; it is also 
reported that in the event of a shooting war 
he can count on 50,000 Moslem soldiers from 
the USSR and, on the strength of a recently- 
forged friendship, on both arms and men 
from Red China. 

The USSR and its satellites, including 
Red China, have recently been courting, and 
winning, Egypt's favor in political, eco- 
nomic and cultural spheres. As the fuse to 
the Israeli-Arab powder keg has burned 
shorter, anti-British and anti-American 
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sentiment has spread among the Arabs, 
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fanned by the notoriously unscrupulous 
journalists of the state-controlled Egyp- 
tian press. It pictures the British as the 
traditional imperialistic oppressors and 
the Americans as being primarily respon- 
sible for creating and sustaining Israel. 
Wooed by both East and West, Egypt is 
shrewdly playing one side against the other 
to secure for herself the best possible 
deals in arms and technical assistance. 

While riding the crest of increasing in- 
ternational prestige and while proclain- 
ing a new three-fold policy — pro-Africa, 
pro-Arabs and pro-Islam — Nasser appar- 
ently realizes that his own regime and 
Egypt's leadership among the Arabs will 
stand or fall on his success on the home 
front. Here three challenges confront him: 
poverty, disease and illiteracy. 

Living conditions in the villages of 
Egypt are probably the worst in the entire 
civilized world. There, in indescribable 
filth and misery, the fellaheen huddle in 
dark mud huts together with their animals, 
ekeing out a primitive agricultural exist- 
ence not much improved since the time of the 
pharaohs. About four-fifths of Egypt's 22 
million people live in such villages up and 
down the narrow Nile Valley. Since 96.5% 
of the country is uninhabitable and non- 
arable desert, the density of population 
in the remaining area is possibly the high- 
est in the world — 1,550 persons per square 
mile— and the population increase is 
terrific. 

Egypt has a precarious economy: one crop, 
cotton, accounts for at least 80% of its 
exports. To broaden the economy's base, the 
Nasser regime set up the National Produc- 
tion Council to promote new industries and 
improvement projects. The most spectacular 
and daring project is the Saad El Ali — the 
much-discussed High Dam at Aswan — which 
will cost $1.3 billion and require 10 to 15 
years to complete. This dam would provide 
water for the irrigation of two million 
additional acres of land and lift national 
production by $450 million a year. 

Tuberculosis, amoebic dysentery ard eve 
ailments are widespread, but the most pre- 
valent and debilitating disease — 46% of 
the people suffer from it — is bilharzi- 
asis, caused by a tiny parasite which passes 
part of its life cycle in a snail which 
lives in the Nile or in the vast network of 
irrigation canals. Egypt's infant mortal- 
ity rate is at least 200 per 1,000 births 
and the average life expectancy is about 35 
years. 
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But the most pressing — and depressing — 
domestic problem is education. Approxi- 
mately 82% of the people are illiterate. 
Educational standards are appallingly low, 
whether because of the enervating climate, 
the parrot-like methods of learning, or 
the meager allocation for education in the 
past. The new regime is building schools 
and trying to raise teaching standards. The 
three national universities — two in Cairo 
and one in Alexandria — are heavily over- 
crowded and the Government now recognizes 
the necessity for building technical 
schools. 

In line with Egypt's grandiose ambitions 
— and, perhaps, her immediate military 
needs — the Minister of Education, Major 
Kamal El Din Hussein, has launched a com- 
prehensive program of sports activities 
and military training, both in and out of 
the schools, in the direction of a total, 
Hitler-like regimentation of Egyptian 
youth. 

The attitude of the masses is still 
largely characterized by indifference, 
procrastination and defeatism and is ex- 
pressed in the popular slogans: "Malish" 
— it doesn't matter, nothing matters very 
much; "Bukra" — tomorrow; "Amr Allah" — 
disease, poverty, death are all willed by 
Allah, so why fight them? 

Religion in Fgypt is a complex matter, 
riddled by prejudice and frictior. Ninety- 
two per cent of all Egyptians are Moslem. 
Of the remaining 8%, approximately 500,000 
are Coptic Orthodox, 100,000 Greek Ortho- 
dox, 200,000 Protestant, 200,000 Catholic. 
These Catholics are divided among seven 
rites: Coptic, Latin, Greek, Maronite, Ar- 
meniar, Syrian and Chaldean. 

The majority of Moslems attend Friday 
prayers in the mosques. Most of those among 
the poorer classes (but few among the 
wealthy and educated) pray five times a day, 
standing in outdoor mosques or in front of 
their shops. Caddies can often be seen 
standing on a golf course at sunset facing 
Mecca with hands uplifted. Polygamy is 
still widespread in the villages, where 
each additional wife means another field- 
hand for the husband, but among the educated 
monogamy is the general practice. Divorce 
is easy for a man, since by his "right of 
repudiation" he can cast off his wife at 
will. Women occupy an inferior position and 
in the lower classes still wear the face- 
veil. 

Although the traditional pilgrimage to 
Mecca is extremely costly for most Egyptian 






















Moslems, many, even among the lower 
classes, manage to go. Upon returning home 
they prefix "Haj" to their names and, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, paint a crude 
picture-story of their journey on the out- 
side walls of their houses for all to see. 
During the "blessed month of Ramadan" Mos- 
lems are required to observe acomplete fast 
from all foods and liquids from daylight to 
sunset; but they may, and do, eat, drirk 
and celebrate all night. When asked how 
many Moslems actually observe Ramadan nov, 
one Moslem replied with a laugh: "Everyone 
observes Ramadan — at night !" 

Emboldened by its ambitions to make Egypt 
unified and strongly nationalistic and to 
assume leadership of all the Arab coun- 
tries, the Nasser regime has, in the re- 
cently-promulgated Constitution, declared 
Islam to be the Egyptian state religion, and 
has in effect launched a persecution of the 
non=-Moslem minorities. 

Divorce laws have been "standardized" 
and the age-old Christian marriage tribu- 
nals have been abolished — which makes for 
easy divorces, a relaxing of Christian 
principles, and increased conversions to 
Islam. In protest, the Christian denomina- 
tions cancelled midnight services last 
Christmas, but the Government, to counter- 
act popular discontent and to prove to 
tourists that Christians in Egypt enjoy 
religious freedom, ordered them to proceed 
with the services anyhow. Some obeyed, most 
did not ; one Catholic bishop was jailed for 
refusing to comply. An educated Moslem 
woman said of the new divorce law: "We had 
hoped it would elevate marriage to the 
Christian standard; but it has pulled down 
all marriages, including Christian, to the 
traditional Moslem level." 

Next, the Government decreed that, ef- 
fective this month, the Koran must be 
taught to Moslem children in all private 
schools, as has traditionally been done in 
Government schools; any school refusing to 
comply will be requisitioned or closed. 
There are in Egypt at least 200 Catholic 
schools, staffed by 40 Western religious 
communities, and they and other private in- 
stitutions, like the Protestant American 
College for Girls and the non-denomina- 
tional French Lycee, face an acute dilemma. 
Catholic leaders, together with some of 
other denominations, favor a united-front 
refusal, arguing that conformity to the law 
will merely open the school doors to further 
governmental intervention. 

Although conversion to Islam has always 











been easy and usually highly profitable ip 
Egypt, conversion of a Moslem to Christian. 
ity has always been punishable by fine ang 
imprisonment of both convert and converter; 
if the priest or minister is a foreigner he 
is deported. Discrimination against non- 
Moslems in business and government has ex- 
isted for generations but it is being ac. 
celerated since it now has official legal 
sanction — despite official propaganda 
boasting of "tolerance." Moreover, it is 
reported that the observance of Sunday will 
soon be abolished and that all schools, 
business houses, etc. will be compelled 
to observe the Moslem day of worship, 
Friday. 

In the midst of such dominant anti- 
Christian forces — and with their position 
weakened by petty jealousies among then- 
selves — can the Christian churches sur- 
vive? 

A basis for hope might be found in Egypt's 
rich and durable Christian heritage: the 
Holy Family sojourned here; in desert caves 
anchorites Anthony and Paul prayed and be- 
came saints; monasticism, later to be 
transplanted to the West, was born in the 
trackless Egyptian desert and seven of the 
original fourth—century monasteries are 
still vital and flourishing ; Egypt was the 
home of such luminaries as Athanasius, 
Origen, Clement, Cyril and Catherine of 
Alexandria. Egyptian Christianity sur- 
vived the Monophysite rupture from Rome in 
451 and the successive invasions which be- 
gan with the Moslems in 641. In upper Egypt 
there are entire Coptic villages where for 
centuries, often without priests and de- 
spite bloody persecutions, the peasants 
have passed on their Christianity from 
father to child by means of tattooing a 
small cross on the infant's wrist. Coptic 
Christians try to point out to their flag- 
waving Moslem compatriots that the Copts 
are the true-blooded Egyptians descended 
from the pharaohs and resident in Egypt for 
centuries before the Moslem invaders came 
along. 

Further basis for hope might be found in 
the vitality of faith as evidenced in the 
educational and social-welfare work being 
carried on in the villages by dynamic Pere 


Ayrout, S.J., and his 82 energetic young- 


lady volunteers, Les Responsables. More- 





over, the Catholic Copts, who have a Patri- 
arch of their own, five bishops and a new 
seminary, are increasing every year as 
Orthodox converts come into the Church. 
—Mike James 
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THE UKRAINIANS 


.,. I sincerely want to congratulate you 
for the wonderful job you have done about 
‘our Ukrainian people [The Ukrainians, 
June]. It really is very interesting and will 
be a very nice remembrance not only for 
our people but also to the many readers of 
your wonderful magazine. 

] just returned from Chicago where I 
spent nearly two weeks with our Fathers 
and other priests. Many complimented your 
work and spoke very nicely of your 
article... . 

(Rev.) N. M. Konut, OSBM 
Provincial, 

Order of St. Basil the Great 
New York, N. Y. 


I thought your story on The Ukrainians 
was one of the finest and fairest ever writ- 
ten by. a layman about our Ukrainian 
people and our Rite. . . . You really caught 
the pulse of our people, their Church and 
current problems. .. . 
(Rev.) JosepH J. Feporek 
Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Congratulations on a fine reporting job 
(The Ukrainians in America). The only 
criticism would be that it was not long 
enough. I recognize the difficulty of writ- 
ing a complete study in such a magazine as 
JUBILEE, and realize the tremendous amount 
of research that must precede any factual 
article. Even a brief one requires days and 
weeks of study. Most Ukrainian-Americans 
around here are very pleased with it, and 
I will go so far as to extend the thanks 
for the 200 Ukrainians of the Bay Region, 
most of whom have come heré within the 
past eight years. There were certain impor- 
tant facts that were not included, but more 
important was that nothing was included 
that should not have been included. We 
were especially pleased with some of the 
fmer and more obscure points of Ukrain- 
ian usage which far too many writers ignore 
or suppress, i.e., the traditional Ukrainian 
spelling of the capital of Galicia, rather 
than the better-known, but incorrect Rus- 
sian spelling. Could JUBILEE be persuaded 
to do more of such picture essays? ... 
Na Zdaroviye, JUBILEE. 
Leonarp AusTIN MARKEVYCH 
San Francisco, California 


Your article on The Ukrainians prompted 
me to write this letter. Also, about a year 
and a half ago you had another article on 
the Eastern Rites of the Church. These 
articles in my opinion are wonderful for 
Catholics of all rites. It wasn’t until four 
year ago that I realized there were other 
“legitimate” Catholics than those of the 
Latin rite. Your magazine has prompted 
me to read other articles on the other rites 
of our Church and understand them 
better... . 

Marcot CASANOVA 

Etgene, Oregon 


Your June magazine article about . Ukrain- 
jlans was a spiritual eye-opener, for us 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Latin Rite folks. I always have had a warm 
spot in my heart for these great Christians, 
but now I venerate them! 

Unfortunately most of the Church’s 
schisms spring from the seed that spirit- 
ually nearsighted authorities plant in the 
gardens of their subjects’ souls. 

Sister M. Teresa 
Chicago, Illinois 


. . May I commend you on the article. 
The integrative-belongingness aspects of 
such articles must never be under-estimated. 

SENATOR WILLIAM WALL 
The Senate 
Ottawa, Ont. 


JUBILEE’S FANS 


. . . I must admit that in subscribing 
originally to JUBILEE last year, I was talked 
into it by a lawyer friend, and I probably 
would not have subscribed had he not been 
a friend. I am indeed fortunate, for I was 
enlightened many times over by revelations 
of people and places I had never imagined 
existed. 

Your special issue this year concerning 
the new [Holy] Week services is one that 
I won’t pass on, for I find it invaluable. 
I also enjoyed your article on the Weston, 
Vermont, monks. 

Wituiam J. Hocan 
Parks AFB, Calif. 


Upon my return last week from a year’s 
study in Rome, Italy, I was happy to be- 
come re-acquainted with my favorite mag- 
azine, JUBILEE. Yours is a magazine which 
consistently gives the reader both the 
highest standards of writing and (Praise 
Be!) interesting articles. Your advertising, 
too, is a joy; no crucifixes which glow in 
the dark; no jewelry boxes playing a 
provocative “Ave Maria!” JUBILEE is en- 
joyed by our entire family because there 
is always something in it for each one of 
WBi S06 


(Miss) Marcaret CONLEY 
Park Ridge, Ill. 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED 


For the first time I picked up a copy of 
JUBILEE magazine and was delighted to 
note the clean and wholesome type reading 
throughout which is something that is very 
rare among the secular magazines. Then 
when I came to the book section I thought 
that here at last there would be only whole- 
some books recommended, Alas and alack, 
how disappointing it was to see that it too 
wasn’t any different from the secular 
standards. 

Frankly, I would be ashamed to have 
Graham Greene’s The Quiet American 
resting on my bookshelf. E. K.’s review 
of Girl In May was even more disappoint- 
ing. How can any decent Catholic reviewer 
suggest that a book where “the lovers do 
a lot of petting and kissing, quarreling and 
making up all the while carrying on a fan- 
tastic chatter of church jargon,” should 
“nonetheless move and amuse many read- 
ers, it is often genuinely funny”? E. K.’s 
lack of indignation concerning the petting 


part which is against the decency which thé 
Catholics are supposed to strongly uphold, 
is pretty objectionable. 

Cannot even the Catholic reviewers be 
depended upon for guidance? Are they 
too falling under the spell of this sexual 
looseness? It is enough to shake one’s faith 
in the Catholic press, especially when it 
is implied that in the Catholic press there 
can be found only very high standards. 
Please let us be a little more consistent. 
Let the high standards reign throughout. 

Miss A. CLEMENTE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Racism—whether on the veldt or on Main 
Street—is every Christian’s common enemy 
and you are to be thanked for the im- 
portance Father Huddleston’s book [Naught 
for Your Comfort] receives in the current 
issue [Books—July/August]. His critics 
seem to forget that Christ quite often was 
forced to put aside his “charity,” if it can 
be called that, to refute the cunning argu- 
ments of his agitators. 

THomas X. Murn 

Baltimore, Md. 


ART AGAIN 


. . . Why must you insist on a cover such 
as the June issue? [At my parish] there 
are four out of ten copies still unsold. .. . 

I have written about this before, but 
apparently without making the slightest 
impression on those responsible—but every- 
time you have a cover such as that of the 
June issue, the magazine is not bought. 
This is too bad, as The Desert Game would 
have been an inspiration to those bed- 
ridden people and those who care for them 
who might have read it, if the cover had 
been more attractive. 

Again, why? why? do you insist on 
these “queer” covers? ... 
KatHieen M. Jones 
Bronx, N.Y. 


I protest! Alexis Khoury’s art [July/Au- 
gust] looks like a cross-section of a soft- 
boiled egg. 
You must be kidding. 
Veronica McARDLE 
New York, N. Y. 


I have just received the July/August issue 
of JUBILEE and have only gotten as far as 
the Editors’ page—the section “What about 
art” prompts this letter. JUBILEE magazine 
is, according to the sub-title, “A Magazine 
of the Church and Her People”, and not 
primarily an art magazine nor can we 
claim a preponderance of readers whose 
primary interests and competency are in 
art. This continued “art controversy” may 
serve some purpose in evoking reader re- 
sponse as do the cereal box-top promo- 
tional gimmicks. I am a bit disappointed 
then that such an excellent publication as 
JUBILEE . . . with such a distinguished 
policy regarding the careful selection of 
literary content continually encourages and 
invites dissenting comments on the illus- 
trative and decorative material. The “What 
about art” section is purposely calculated 
to open the flood-gates for a most useless 
orgy of unformed taste. I can not believe 
that you . . . would tender a similar invita- 
tion for poems, religious short stories, or 
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news articles. JUBILEE would then, as you 
well know, become a democratic digest for 
Edgar Guest poems, Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart stories, and nepotistic news 
articles... . 


Rosert E. Ramsuscu 
New York, N. Y. 


I wish to express my great appreciation to 
JUBILEE for its adherence in continually 
presenting fine contemporary art within its 
pages. I’m often sickened by the letters 
from some readers who would have you 
print the trite and revolting images that 
abound on holy cards and appear in other 
Catholic periodicals. JUBILEE could make a 
greater step forward by presenting the 
religious art of well known contemporary 
artists. These artists might be Sister Mary 
Corita, Rouault, more of Shahn, Beck- 
man, Matisse, and even Steinberg. Senti- 
mental trash is foreign to Catholicism 
whereas a healthy, vigorous kind of art 
can be its ally. 

Rosert E. BarLey 

Kansas City, Missouri 


May I take this opportunity to commend 
you on your fine magazine. I have read, 
over and over again, your “Letters to the 
Editor” page, and have taken special inter- 
est in the pro and con letters concerned 
with JUBILEE’s standards of art. In my 
opinion, JUBILEE is an outstanding example 
of what is best in Catholic publications 
today, and this includes your up to date 
illustrations as well as articles. As an art 
student at The Art Institute here in Chi- 
cago, I find most of your work in good 
taste, interesting, and thought provoking, 
and ask you to keep up the good work, to 
use an overworked expression. The new 
and the different always meet with criti- 
cism and opposition, whether in your case 
it is contemporary illustration or unusual 
presentation of the works of the old mas- 
ters. So it is with your magazine, which 
stands out from the usual category of 
Catholic magazines with their over-sweet 
and ultra-pious, “pretty” pictures. To those 
uneducated to your type of illustration, 
particularly in the field of religious art, it 
is a change from what they have been fed 
from childhood up, and whether it is for 
the better or not, they fight this change in 
diet. Let’s hope for more educated artistic 
appetites! 

Mary Ann WIXTED 

Oak Park, Illinois 


LETTERS ANSWERED 


Only the enervating effect of a hot, humid 
day kept the blood pressure down when 
I read Edith Daley’s patronizing letter 
about Dorothy Day’s Catholic Worker 
group in JUBILEE (June, 1956). 

How nice to know that the Worker's 
farm communities, at least, rate Reader 
Daley’s minimum endorsement. What pomp- 
ous drivel! 

The world cannot escape Dorothy Day’s 
influence, and the Catholic Church un- 
doubtedly grows from the ferment she 
provides. She may be radical, she may be 
pacifist, she may be emotional (and she 
would probably deny none of those ad- 
jectives). Basically, however, she is a 
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Catholic with compassion, possessed of a 
faith that we ordinary Catholics can only 
wistfully admire. 

Her little paper (subscription 25¢ per 
year) probably qualifies as the most un- 
pretentious “ballyhoo” this age of frenetic 
communication will ever see. 

Joun O. BEHRENS 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


I see in your June 1956 issue [Letters] 
Mr. Michael Meaney has suggested a list 
of books for college students. 

He has left out the study of man, I 
mean a real book on man—or on Psychol- 
ogy, if you wish to call it that. 

Such a book should cover at least in 
outline form the nervous system and brain 
of man, the sense organs in detail, intellect 
and will, the emotions and feelings, etc. 
Something on sex or the biological func- 
tions and the differences between male and 
female, both the specific and the general 
physical differences and the mental traits 
of both sexes. 

It should show how Scholastic Philosophy 
“dovetails” with Psychology. It should 
bring in Conscience or St. Thomas’ Synder- 
esis, for that will show how our religion 
fits man’s nature. 

This need not be too profound but 
understandable and cover the subject well. 

Of course the world should be orientated 
toward God, but to fit ourselves into this 
orientation we must first know ourselves 
and to know ourselves we must study. Of 
course one who habitually tries to question 
his motives in order that they agree with 
conscience will get to know himself to a 
great extent. Still the study of man, 
elementary and fundamental, such as I 
suggested will be a great help. It is a 
sine qua non to organize your knowledge. 


THEODORE Stuckart, M.D. 
Stayton, Oregon 


KARL ADAM 


It is with great joy that I read the excellent 
article about Karl Adam by Adolph Schalk, 
in the June issue. Thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for showing this spirit 
of tolerance in JUBILEE. 

So many of us regret the disunity, mis- 
understanding and prejudice between Cath- 
olics and Protestants. As a convert this has 
always been my great sorrow. All the more 
we want to pray and work fervently for 
unity amongst Christians. 

I assisted at one of these meetings men- 
tioned in your article in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, where Catholic priests, Protestant 
ministers and lay people sat together dis- 
cussing calmly, objectively and charitably 
above all the things which unite us more 
than the things which separate us. 

A minister discussed a new book of a 
Protestant author about our Blessed 
Mother, explaining the great distinction 
she has received in the Bible and showing 
a deep understanding for the Mother of 

One of the priests clearly expounded the 
reasons for our veneration of the Immacu- 
late Virgin who humbly called herself the 
“Hand-maid of the Lord.” - 

May she, the Mother of all the children 
of God, pray for Wisdom, and good Counsel 
for her children who fervently long for 


unity amongst ail those who love her 
Divine Son. 
Mrs, HELENE E. FROELIcHER 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 


THE GERMANS 


. . . You may find it of interest that I had 
decided not to renew, although I was among 
the first subscribers to the magazine, simply 
because your publication, up to now, has 
not measured up to what I originally 
expected it would be. 

By this I mean that I expected the pub. 
lication to have true mass appeal, and it 
seems obvious that it does not. Therefore, 
it seemed wise to me not to renew my 
subscription, but to use the price of the 
subscription for something which I might 
find more worthwhile. 

However, in the latest issue of JUBILEE, 
which you sent me, an article appears 
which quotes the words of Germans who 
lost their lives under the National Socialist 
regime [Dying We Live, April]. Your brief 
introduction to the article made clear that 
decent people always lived in Germany and 
that we are apt to think differently only 
because we have been submerged in prop- 
aganda to the opposite effect. 

Your article was the first I’ve seen which 
had the sense and courage (if the latter is 
really necessary) to point this out. To my 
mind, it more than justifies the renewal 
of my subscription, and gives me renewed 
hope that you may eventually become less 
“sophisticated” and more popular. 

Emit A. Pavone 
New York, N. Y. 


I am pleased to say that for many reasons 
my family and I like your magazine better 
than any other Catholic magazine pub- 
lished. It is especially your progressive at- 
titude which we and our friends enjoy. 
In general I whole-heartedly agree with 
your opinion expressed in the June edition’s 
article Achtung! [Books], but on page 49 
you are more than negligent to make any 
distinction between Germans and Nazis; 
you say on one place: “The conquered and 
annihilated peoples had at least the dignity 
of martyrdom on their side. The Germans 
had only evil.”” Which Germans? Of course 
I know you would not include Karl Adam, 
Romano Guardini, Father Delp, the Scholls 
or even poor little me and other readers of 
your magazine who fought and _ suffered 
Nazism at a time when American Catholic 
public opinion was-not even aware of it. 
I for my part abhor to indulge in gen- 
eralities where distinction is mandatory. 
Don’t you think that some more discern- 
ment would be in line with your style? 
Bruno Franek, M. D. 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


What do JuBILEE’s editors get for run- 
ning all that nauseating German material 
—the Iron Cross? 

TimotHy MourpHyY 
Providence, R. I. 


JUBILEE’s pro-German bias is disgusting. 
You deserve a trip to the gas chambers 
for running all ‘those articles about the 
worst people in the world. 

Mary Ho.owaryJ 


Pittsburgh, Penna. . 
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FIRST FALL BOOKS 


A RIGHT TO BE 
MERRY 


by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


Written by a Poor Clare nun to de- 
scribe the life in one of their con- 
vents. Everyone knows that theirs is 
a vocation to prayer and penance, 
so it may come as a surprise when 
the author says “It’s just as well our 
rule of silence does not forbid laugh- 
ter.” Sister Francis never goes out of 
her way to be amusing, but she 
makes it clear that no picture of 
Poor Clare life would be true if their 
essential gaiety and light-hearted- 
ness were left out. $3.00 


CRIPPLED 
VICTORY 


by Josephine Burton 





The story of Anthony Burton from 
his birth till the day he won a tennis 
tournament at school—rather a re- 
markable achievement, as he was 
born with hopelessly deformed arms 
and useless hands. The book was 
written by his mother to show how 
the task God gave her was ac- 
complished by prayer and determi- 
nation and so to help the mothers 
of other handicapped children. 
$2.75 


FAITH AND 
PREJUDICE 


and Other Unpublished Sermons 
by Cardinal Newman 


It seems curious that none of New- 
man’s sermons preached after he 
became a Catholic priest are availa- 
ble. The eight sermons in this book, 
preached after his conversion, have 
never been published before. $2.50 


Order from any bookstore 


If you don‘t see Sheed and Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET you are missing a lot of news 
about new Catholic books. To get the 
Trumpet free and postpaid write to Juliet 
MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 






Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Chicago's 
Archbishop, has given wide latitude to 
priests and laity in developing new 
apostolic techniques. “It’s not enough,” 
he says, “to practice the Sacraments 
and attend Sunday Mass. We must live 
and participate in the life of the 
Church. What we are trying to do is 
educate people to understand what 

it means to be Catholic.” 


3 CHICAGO The = 


biggest diocese fathers a new approach to contemporary problems 


PHCTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY CHARLES HARBUTT 


In Chicago, which prides itself on bustling bigness, it 
is not surprising that the Catholic archdiocese should be 
the country’s largest. What is paradoxical, in a city still 
synonymous in the popular mind with gangsterism and 
political corruption, is that that archdiocese should be 
the center of an amazing rebirth of the Christian spirit. 
Size—half the city’s four million people are Catholics— 
and budget—last year Catholic Charities alone spent 
$8,000,000—are not the motivating factors. What makes 
Chicago perhaps the country’s leading center of dynamic 
Catholicism is the visible impact there of the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. It is a tangible, unifying 
principle for Christian Family Movement couples in sub- 
urban Wilmette, for Catholic Labor Alliance members at 
union meetings in the stockyards, for Young Christian 
Workers in parish “sections” all over the city, for 
engaged couples preparing for marriage at Pre-Cana 
conferences, for Catholic Interracial Council and Friend- 
ship House members working to ease racial tensions. 

The flexibility with which the Church, embodied in 
people and organizations like these, confronts and at- 
tempts to solve pressing contemporary problems is made 
possible by two factors: an atmosphere of freedom in 
which Samuel Cardinal Stritch and the hierarchy en- 
courage lay: initiative in apostolic work, and a close co- 
operation and mutual respect between priests and people. 

Speaking last year to the directors of the Interracial 


Council, the Cardinal said: “[A Bishop] must associate ; 
with himself good, generous lay souls, for he must under. | 
stand that his work is so large that he cannot do it him. * 
self ... What a blessing it is for a Bishop to have a group 
like this to help him in his work . . . I have always hada” 
realization that I need you.” 4 
To the Chancery Office on‘a typical Saturday morning 
may come representatives of the Interracial Council or” 
the president-couples of the Cana Conference and the’ 
Christian Family Movement to seek approval for new 
programs. Ideas come from both sides of the table; their. 
execution is undertaken by clergy, laity or a combination | 
of the two—whichever the situation demands. In general, | 
as much responsibility as possible is given to lay people, 
with priests acting mainly as advisors. 3 
The importance of lay initiative and the distinct yet ~ 
complementary functions of priest and layman in the — 
work of the Church have been well understood at the | 
archdiocese’s major seminary, St. Mary of the Lake in ; 
Mundelein, Ill. In the late 1930’s seminarians were dis-~ 
cussing lay participation in the liturgy, arguing the ap- ; 
plication of the papal social encyclicals, and listening to 1 
lecturers like the late Bishop (then Monsignor) Francis © 
J. Haas, a pioneer “labor priest.” These same roots—~ 
penetrating the layman’s life—have nurtured a genera- ” 
tion of men and women spiritually and intellectually 4 
formed to take their place in the Church’s apostolate. ™ 


Close cooperation between hierarchy and laity 
takes place at a Chancery Office meeting where 
Msgr. Edward M. Burke, Chancellor (Lert), 
approved a new marriage counselling program 
proposed by lay officers of CFM and the Cana 
Conference. At right is Fr. James Voss, 

whose CFM group originated the plan. 


Day nursery at Marillac He i 
West Side community c 
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Two priests who gave impetus to the Church’s rebirth in Chicago are Msgr. R. J. © 
Hillenbrand, former rector of the major seminary and now national YCW chaplain, and ~ 
Fr. Martin Carrabine, S.J., moderator of CISCA during its most productive years. : 


New groups enrich a long tradition 


Many Chicago Catholics first be- 
came interested in a deeper-than- 
average Catholicism in CISCA (Chi- 
cago Inter-Student Catholic Action), 
founded in 1926 by the late Father 
Joseph Reiner, S.J., and moderated 
from 1934 to 1950 by another Jesuit, 
soft-spoken Father Martin I. Carra- 
bine. By refusing to let teen-agers 
dissipate their youthful zeal in high- 
sounding crusades, by challenging 
them to think for themselves and by 
developing their sense of responsi- 
bility, CISCA helped prepare thous- 
ands of Chicago high school and col- 
lege graduates for mature Christian 
living. 

The same spirit with a different ob- 
ject permeated the Catholic Worker 
House of Hospitality, begun in 1936 
in a slum-ridden area on Blue Island 
Avenue. Trying to bring “the mes- 
sage of Christ to the man on the 
street,” its members served food and 
distributed clothes to the down-and- 
out; inspired by the progressive so- 
cial ideas of the late George Cardinal 


Mundelein and Auxiliary Bishop 
Bernard J. Sheil, they walked picket 
lines during the bitter 1937 strike at 
Republic Steel, protested racial in- 
justice, and published a lively news- 
paper which broadcast the encycli- 
cals and carried avant-garde art. 

Many Catholics once active in 
CISCA and the Catholic Worker are 
now leaders or chaplains in the vari- 
ous lay movements in the archdio- 
cese. Today Chicago is the national 
headquarters for Friendship House 
and for America’s three specialized 
Catholic Action organizations—the 
Christian Family Movement, the 
Young Christian Workers and the 
Young Christian Students. And in re- 
cent years two new manifestations of 
the apostolic spirit—the Little Sisters 
of Jesus, founded by Charles de Fou- 
cauld as witnesses to the Gospel 
among the poor, and the Interna- 
tional Lay Auxiliaries, who train lay 
women for the missions—have estab- 
lished in Chicago their only U. S. 
foundations. 


Spiritual formation is stressed. LEFT: the Friendship House staff sings 
compline; aBoveE: YCW organizers sing responses at Mass; ricuT: a little 
Sister prays in the chapel of her community’s West Side apartment. 
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Lay activity rests on solid 
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Three pioneers in Chicago’s lay apostolate are Sister M. Vincent Ferrer, O.P., professor of political science at Rosary College 
and a longtime champion of the social encyclicals; John Yancey, former CIO official who helped start the Interracial Council; 
and Johanna Doniat, who for years has run Childerly, a farm where many groups hold their retreats and planning sessions. 


Besides a strong spiritual basis in the liturgy, the most 
striking characteristic of the Catholic revival in Chicago 
is its emphasis on educating the layman in the Church’s 
social doctrines and developing his awareness of the need 
to apply them. Many groups use the YCW-originated “in- 
quiry plan”: members study the Scriptures and actively 
try to practice thenr at work and recreation; the encycli- 
cals are discussed and individual and group actions are 
planned to answer the needs of the group’s environment in 
terms of papal thinking. 

Catholic intellectuals played an important part in the 
revival’s beginnings. During the late thirties and early 
forties meetings in bookstores, classrooms and apart- 
ments brought together university professors, journalists, 
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students, workers, seminarians, priests and nuns. YCW, 
YCS, the Interracial Council and the Cana Conference 
had a common origin in study weekends at Childerly, the 
lay retreat house maintained by the University of Chi- 
cago’s Calvert (Newman) Club. 

The intellectual unity of the groups is still noticeable 
at many points. The living room of CFM couple’s home, 
a bookstore, the foyer of the Little Sisters’ fraternity, 
the YCS-YCW headquarters all display the same style 


crucifix, the same periodicals, the same books. Conversa- 


tions -hold common references to the intellectual sources 
from which ideas are drawn—Saint Paul’s epistles, the 
works of philosopher Jacques Maritain, the writings of 


Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII. 
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ch in a Chicago restaurant. ~ i 

ssell Barta (LEFT) directs “a Fr. William Quinn, head chaplain of 
shborhood Adult Education Centers; the three specialized lay movements 
Daniel Cantwell is chaplain of (YCW, YCS, CFM), works with diocesan 
‘Catholic Labor Alliance and the clergy to spread Catholic Action at 
serracial Council; Edward the parish level. Chicago was the 

weiniak and Bob Senser edit the first diocese to appoint a priest 


(L4’s monthly newspaper, work. especially for this task. 


Sister M. Francis Borgia, O.S.F., heads Alvernia High School, which acts as host to city-wide Catholic Action meetings and 
points its students toward deep and active Christian lives; James Burns edits Topay, a national monthly at first sponsored 
by CISCA and circulated in Chicago high schools; Nina Polcyn runs St. Benet’s Bookshop, a center for intellectuals and artists. 


The Thomas More Association under Dan Herr (FOREGROUND) Fides Publishers furnishes apostolic groups with books 
runs the world’s largest retail Catholic bookstore and publishes Books and pamphlets on formation and techniques. Vincent Giese 
ON TRIAL, a national monthly edited by Paul Cuneo (EXTREME RIGHT). is editorial director; his brother Clarence, staff artist. 
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Fr. John Egan is the first full-time 
diocesan Cana director in the U.S. 
Chicago has conferences both for married 
and engaged couples; the latter include 

one session for prospective in-laws. 


Cana and CFM work to 


improve Christian family life 


Family life has been a major concern of Chicago’s 
clergy and laity. During World War II the ranks of 
‘ CISCA and the Catholic Worker were depleted by the 
draft, but Catholic Action units sprang up among law- 
yers, businessmen, housewives and working girls. From 
these grew postwar interest in the Cana Conference and 
the Christian Family Movement. 

In 1944 Father John Delaney, S.J., founder of Cana, 
was invited to Chicago, and two years later Father 
John Egan was appointed the first diocesan Cana director 
in the country. Under his leadership the unique, lay- 
directed organization rapidly expanded. Speakers are 
married couples, doctors and priests chosen by the lay 
executive board after completing special training. Holy 


Week is the only time of the year when Cana Conferences 





Chicago lawyer Patrick Crowley and his wife Patty were 
among the originators of the Christian Family Movement 
and have travelled all over the world to start new groups. 
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Cana’s executive board plans its speakers’ training program. 


are not held in at least one Chicago parish. Last year, 
half the couples married in the archdiocese had attended 
Pre-Cana conferences during their engagement period. 
The Christian Family Movement, which began in 
Chicago (and, at about the same time, in nearby South 
Bend, Indiana) in 1947, now includes some 3,500 couples 
in over one-fourth of Chicago’s 418 parishes. Husbands 
and wives meet together in parish groups aimed at form- 
ing their members individually and training them to 
make their neighborhoods more human places in which 
to raise a family. CFM couples help their neighbors paint 
their homes or care for newborn babies; they have or- 
ganized credit unions, furniture exchanges and baby- 
sitting services, have sponsored family retreats and par- 


ticipated in important community projects. 





As part of their group’s current project a CFM couple visits 
an injured mother. CFM women are caring for her new 
baby and doing the family wash until she is back on her feet. 
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An outward look, a new beginning 


A distinguishing characteristic of the lay apostolate 
in Chicago is its outward look. Besides the personal sanc- 
tification of their members, the various groups aim at 
city-wide reform of social institutions. In this they co- 
operate with municipal and civic organizations. Friend- 
ship House and the Catholic Interracial Council, for ex- 
ample, work closely with Chicago’s Commission on 
Human Relations; out of the Sheil School of Social 
Studies has come a series of neighborhood adult-education 
courses open to Catholic and non-Catholic alike. The 
groups operate within the existing ecclesiastical structure, 
too: they are organized along parish lines and seek chap- 
lains from the parish clergy, departing from these rules 
only when the problems they face assume inter-parochial 
proportions. 





Every evéning volunteers from Peter Maurin House (named 
after the co-founder of the Catholic Worker) distribute 
hot food to down-and-outers on West Madison Street. 
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Cooperation among the different groups is good. 
Here Interracial Council secretary Lloyd Davis 
(THIRD FROM LEFT) meets with YCS organizers. 


Chicagoans are proud of the “total view” which has 
marked their apostolate. Crackpots and theoreticians who 
advocate a single, narrow approach to all problems have 
never gained ascendancy; the various groups pool their 
resources on many projects and are willing to learn from 
one another. They submit their work to frequent self- 
scrutiny at luncheon discussions or evening get-togethers, 
and in talks with visitors from other cities and from 
abroad they display an active interest in other techniques 
for advancing the cause of the Church. | 

The spirit which permeated CISCA and the early Cath- 
olic Worker group is still very much alive. A new Cath- 
olic Worker House of Hospitality serves the citizens of 
Skid Row. Though much of CISCA has now been ab- 
sorbed by the Young Christian Students, its “graduates” 
are an informed and articulate leaven in the mass of Chi- 
cago’s Catholic laity. 

Looking realistically toward the future, a lay leader 
who has spent twenty years in the social action field said 
recently: “The honeymoon is over. We’re no longer rev- 
olutionaries; now we must begin to deepen our work and 
spread its spirit throughout the archdiocese.” In Today 
recently, a priest who has been closely associated with 
the revival in Chicago expressed much the same con- 
clusion. “No longer is the accent on departing radically 
from neighbors and friends as did the Catholic Worker 
people,” he wrote. “Rather it is on trying to find out what 
we have in common with our neighbor as a basis of col- 
laboration in establishing community. The new look is 
not a compromise, nor is it of its nature less demanding 
in the way of personal sacrifice. The old and the new 
are all of a piece . . . . To all who are part of it the feel- 
ing prevails that only a beginning has been made.” 





YCW organizers Joe Kelly and Eileen Armstrong discuss a 
newly-formed section with a pastor. Most apostolic 
groups in Chicago are organized on a parish level. 






















Z hove all the ecstasies of the saints I prefer 


/ e monotony of obscure sacrifice.” 
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BY ROBERT LAX 
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Lovely 
in 

Thy 
light 






























this 
light 
is, 





Lord, 


touching 
through 
the | 
trees 

in 

early 
morning; 


lovely 
in 
Thy 
light, 


this 
light, 


Beloved, 


speaking 
through 
the 
trees 


Thy 
word 
of 
love. 
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How 
frankly 
into 

my 
heart 
Thy 
heart 
glances, 


here 
through 
the 
sheerest 
screen 
of 
summer 
music: 


“Dost 
thou 
love 
Me?” 


Thy 
question; 


sti f e a” 
the 
answer, 


and 
thus, 
and 
thus, 
through 
all 

the 
summer 
day. 
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When 
cataracts 
of 

light 


~ pour 


through 
the 
tree 
and 
touch 
to 

song 
the 
green 
and 
quiet 
growing, 


what 
song 
my 
heart 
sings 
then, 
sings 
this 
green 
tree; - 
what 
song 
the 
tree 
sings, 


sings 
my 
heart 
to 
Thee. 


COLLAGE BY RICHARD GILMAN 
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THE CITY OF GOD 


In this interpretation of Psalm 87, Father 
Behler presents some idea of the spiritual 
riches to be discovered within the compass of 
a single divinely-inspired poem. In consider- 
ing the psalm from the historical, anagogical 
and prophetic points of view, Father Behler 
adheres to the tradition of the Churth, which 
acknowledges the Holy Ghost as_ principal 
Author of all of Sacred Scripture. These notes 
have been translated and excerpted from a 
conference Fr. Behler gave in France.—ep. 





The psalm 


His foundation upon the holy mountains 
is beloved of the Lord. 

[He prefers] the gates of Sion 

To all the other dwellings of Jacob. 

Glorious things are said of thee, 


O City of God! 


“I count Egypt and Babylon 
Among those who know me. 
Philistia, Tyre, and Ethiopia: 
They were born there! 
But of Sion they shall say ‘Mother!’ 
One and all were born in her.” 
And He, the Most High, 

has established her. 
The Lord writes in the register 

of all the peoples: 


They were born there. 


And all shall sing it as they dance: 


“All my sources rise in thee!” 
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The Holy City 


Psalm 87, which is one of the 
shortest in the Bible, is one 
of extraordinary density and 
depth. 

One gains the impression that 
the poet—a son of Core, a 
member of the family who are 
guardians of the Temple—is 
speaking in a moment of great 
spiritual elevation. On contem- 
plating the Holy City, he ad- 
dresses her and reveals her 
glorious future: Sion will be 
mother, not only of the chosen 


Three ways of 
reading a psalm 


by G. M. BEHLER, 0.P. 


people, but of all the peoples of 
the universe, even of the most 
uncivilized among them, and 
those who seem farthest from 
the knowledge of God: the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Philis- 
tines, Phoenicians and far-off 
Ethiopians. All people will be 
citizens of Sion, because spirit- 
ually they are born of her. “All 
my sources rise in thee.” 
Without any preamble, lifted 
by a divine enthusiasm, the 
poet calls upon the Holy City: 
the city which the Lord Him- 
self had founded upon the holy 





The Church 


Each trait described in the 
psalm can be applied with as- 
tonishing precision to the 
Church, our mother. She rests 
upon a “sacred mountain” — 


the unmovable Rock of Peter. 
She is “the house of God, the 
Church of the living God, the 
column and the base of the 
truth.” God loves her with a 
love of predilection; she is the 
Spouse of Christ, who has given 





The Blessed Virgin 


Mary is in all truth “the city 
situated on a hill which cannot 
be hidden.” Mary is ever more 
set in relief, ever more glorified 
by God and by the Church. 
He prefers her to all other 
creatures. 

The authority of the Church 
never ceases to proclaim the 
new glories of Mary. The 
Church is, in effect, “the joyous 
messenger’ of which we read in 
the second part of the book of 
Isaias; to this messenger of joy 


the Holy Spirit says: 


Get thee up upon a high moun- 
tain, 

Joyous messenger of Sion; 

Lift up your voice with 
strength, 

Joyous messenger—Jerusa- 
lem— 

Lift it up; fear not. 

Proclaim with vigor the glory 
of the Queen. 


In Mary, all the nations, all 
the people, all the races are born 
into the supernatural life; she 
is their spiritual homeland; it 
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THE 
HOLY 
cITY 


THE 
CHURCH 


THE 
BLESSED 
VIRGIN 


mountains. The Lord loves this 
city with a love of predilection. 
Jerusalem had, in fact, existed 
a long time before the entry of 
the children of Israel into the 
Promised Land, but the con- 
secration of it in the building 
of the Temple meant in effect 
a new foundation made by the 
Lord Himself. 

Sion is the Mother City Par 
EXCELLENCE, not only for 
Israel, but for all the peoples 
of the universe. “In her, all are 
born,” continues the psalm (lit- 
erally: “man and man have 
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THE HOLY CITY, FROM AN 18TH CENTURY GERMAN LINEN 


been born in her”). According 
to the flesh, all these men were 
born in different countries and 
far apart; but according to the 


spirit, they were all born of the_ 


same spiritual mother. Outside 
of their native lands they have 
a spiritual homeland, one for 
all, and their birth in it they 
owe to grace. 

The song ends on a vision of 
delight: when the Holy City has 
become the religious center of 
the entire world, all her children 
will be carried on a single wave 
of jubilation. 


The son of Core wished to 
celebrate first of all the earthly 
Jerusalem, capital of the king- 
dom of Juda. But, being in- 
spired, he saw within it the 
mystery of the Catholic Church 
in the light of messianic hopes. 
He foresaw the time when the 
pagan nations would no longer 
be “excluded from the city of 
Israel—strangers to the alli- 
ances of the Promise” but “fel- 
low citizens of the saints and 
sharing in the house of God.” 





up His life for her in order to 
sanctify her, to make her appear 
before Him glorious and with- 
out stain: but holy and imma- 
culate. 

The Lord Himself establishes 
her. He protects her in all the 


storms of persecution. Only her 
children are written in the Book 
of Life. They realize amid re- 
joicing that all the sources of 
salvation well up in the Church. 

The Church herself—that 


spiritual mother of whom the 


psalm speaks—invites us to go 
further in interpreting this 
psalm, to see in it the Church’s 
own prototype: the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, the Mother of all 
believers and the _ spiritual 
mother of all nations. 





is through her that all men learn 
to know God, to love Him and 
to do His will. 

As a mother, Mary must also 
be our teacher. She did not 
need to educate Jesus, but she 
must teach us the ways of God 
and the godly way to comport 
oneself in the City of God, at 
the heavenly Court. 

“He Himself, the Most High, 
has established her”: He made 
her share in His all-powerful- 
ness, and assures her of the 
continuity of her spiritual ma- 


ternity. As a mother glorified, 
Mary may henceforth surround 
each of her children individ- 
ually with as many attentions 
and with as much tenderness as 
though she had only one. 

“The Lord writes in the reg- 
ister of the people: They were 
born there!” God Himself rec- 
ognizes as His own the children 
of Mary. 

It is in Mary that all our 
springs well up. “God has 
wished it thus,” says Saint Ber- 
nard: “He has wished that we 


receive all through Mary: It is 
from her that we are provided 
with every grace, all hope, all 
salvation.” But these waters 
flow in silence like the waters of 
Siloe which flow gently without 
noise or tumult for those who 
wait for the help of the Lord 1N 
SILENTIO ET IN SPE—in stillness 
and in confidence. 
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Little girl blind 


er name is Marguerite, she is five years old, and she has been 
totally blind since birth. It is useless to pretend she enjoys 
life as completely as she would if she could see. Nevertheless, 
because of her parents’ mature attitude and her own sturdy 
determination, Marguerite lives a near-normal existence whose 
touchstones are her dog, her dolls, her schoolwork and the 
enfolding love of her father, mother and older brother, Joe. 

















arguerite was a premature infant, born with opaque films over 
her retinas. Though the doctor broke it gently, the news that 
their baby was blind was bitterly painful for her parents. But as 
time blunted the pain they realized that happiness for Marguerite, 
for themselves and for their son (whose sight is normal) lay not in 
sheltering the girl but in easing and guiding her adjustment. For 
her mother there were adjustments, too, of course: the extra 
dimension to her watchfulness when her daughter played in the park 
or around the apartment, the searching for words to describe people, 
places and things which a curious Marguerite could smell or taste 
or hear or feel but could not see. Beyond this both parents treat 
her as a normal child—they show her no favoritism, spank her when 


she is naughty, and praise her when she is good. 
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very morning Marguerite waits with her mother on a corner 
near the house for the station wagon which will take her to 
school. There, under the guidance of Dominican Sisters, 
she learns her prayers, her regular elementary subjects and 
the special skills her blindness requires. After lunch, if 
the weather is nice, she may share a special treat: a ride 
around the school grounds in an old-fashioned wicker pony-cart. 








arguerite is fascinated by big words, and 





when she learns one she uses it relentlessly. 
“Today,” she kept repeating one afternoon, “has 
been a very satisfactory day.” After school 

she may go shopping with her mother or play 
with Sandy, her dog, until her father gets 

home from the bank and supper is ready. Then 
it’s time for night prayers and sleep. 


“Please, God,” prays Joe, “let my sister see.” 
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j ART & ARCHITECTURE 


Throughout the Western world, architects and artists are developing a 


radically new approach to the 20th century church. In the following 


article excerpted from the controversial new book “Contemporary Church Art” 
(published this month by Sheed and Ward), Mr. Henze examines the 
historical and aesthetic principles of the new vision in contemporary 


church building and furnishing 


by ANTON HENZE 


THE REVOLUTION 


HURCH ART today—as at any other period—works 

with the forms, colors and materials of contem- 
porary style. Its history, like that of modern art in 
general, begins in the nineteenth century. 

The art of the early nineteenth century is still lit by 
gleams of the greatness and coherence of Baroque. Hence 
there is still to be found, in the houses and cities of the 
classical style and in some interiors, a certain seemliness 
and intuitive sense of rightness. This gives place to an 
“historicism” in which sentiment runs riot. Its building 
is of all styles—Romanesque and Gothic, Renaissance 
and Baroque. Country houses and town halls, theatres and 
museums, parliamentary buildings and post offices appear 
in shapes borrowed by the architect from the arsenal of 
Western history. The painter’s sphere is conceived of as 
the depiction of history and ideas. Delicate coloring and 
high-flown idealism go into his presentation of great his- 
toric events. Under the inspiration of romantic notions of 
Hellenic serenity, simplicity, nobility and grandeur, the 
sculptor devotes his energies to the heroes of the past. 


Like the church building itself, its furnishings 
are following modern trends. In the Dominican 
chapel at Vence on the French Riviera (1), Henri 
Matisse has reduced the altar to its original form In the service of princes and the bourgeoisie art is 
—a simple stone table. Instead of pictorial art, marked by a tendency to theatricalism, showiness, allur- 
his vestments utilize massive symbolic forms ing deception and historical illusion. In the objects soon 
painted in liturgical colors. The interior of St. 
Engelbert’s in Cologne (2), designed by Domini- 
kus Bohm in 1932, focusses attention on an altar 
niche and gives the effect of openness toward God. ness; the triumphal progress of tr ash begins. 

But however much the historicist architect might sup- 


pose that Gothic and Baroque were the order of the day, 


to be mass-produced for the century’s growing masses, 
everything collapses into falsity and superficial sensuous- 
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the century had other achievements. The growth of trade . 


called for World Exhibition buildings and up-to-date 
stores; new forms of transport demanded railway bridges 
and stations, industry needed workshops, factories and 
offices; the new towns required homes and places of 
entertainment and assembly for the growing masses of 
the people. Such buildings could not be constructed in 
traditional shapes and traditional materials. Iron and 
steel, glass and concrete took their places beside older 
building materials. New technical discoveries made their 
use practicable. The architectural engineer constructed 
functional buildings in which romanticism could find no 
entry; unpretentious work, developing once again from 
the interior outwards, it provided the elements of a new 
architecture. 


THE NEW ART 


N PAINTING the historical painter might like to think 

that he represented the supreme achievement of the 
age, but something still remained to spring up in the 
shadow of his vast canvases. The Realist movement devel- 
oped its precise, non-rhetorical portrayal of particular 
fact, and infused it with the distress and resignation of 
the poor. The Naturalists caught tree and ploughland, 
accurate to the last dewdrop, in their painted documen- 
taries. With swift brush-strokes of color, the Impression- 
ists strove to capture the light and atmosphere of the 
passing moment, and with it the authentic experience of 
the century’s end. 

Genuinely contemporary painting and genuinely con- 
temporary architecture came together in Germany’s 
Jugendstil, the New Style of the 1900’s. The engineer’s 
plain, blunt constructions began to be transformed by 
the architect. At the same time the architectural school 
at Chicago developed the skyscraper into a valid archi- 
tectural form. In Weimar, Van der Velde turned his 
attention to the design of the small things of life which 
we handle, and the German Werkbund provided a wider 
foundation for the artistic shaping of our environment. 
Then, after the first World War, these stirrings of activity 
gained impetus within the stijl group in Holland, the 
Bauhaus in Germany, the ateliers of Le Corbusier and 
the circles inspired by Frank Lloyd Wright. 

The art of painting was reaching out to the limits and 
down to the primitive depths of the psyche in Expres- 
sionism, finally resolving itself into the pure symbols and 
cclored graphs of abstract painting. Sculpture developed 
‘on similar lines. The preliminary results of this develop- 
ment are before us today: buildings and groups of build- 
ings with an easy fluency of plan and transparent walls, 
uniting function and form in a higher architectural unity 
and restoring to painting and sculpture their ‘old ‘place in 
the building itself and its extension in garden or square. 

During this century and a half of development, what 
was happening to church art and Christian art? Nine- 
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teenth-century churches were under the sway of decadence 
and sentimentality. There may already have been discern. 
ing spirits who recognized such aesthetic modes as “in- 
struments of the Father of Lies,” as one critic termed 
them; in any case, reactions against them soon developed, 

It goes without saying that Christian themes found 
their place in the great painting of the period. The mas- 
ters of Naturalism, Realism and Impressionism, all in 


their different ways, produced representations of Christ | 


and the saints. The result was indubitably art of a high 
quality. But no place was found for it within the church, 
and looking back at it, one hesitates to classify it as 
Christian art. 

It may be regarded as something inevitable and self- 
evident that the longed-for renewal of church art would 
begin in the field of architecture, and equally self-evident 
that the new church architecture would not be merely the 
result of the new styles and materials of the twentieth 
century. We must look for its origins rather in certain 
new movements in the Church which began in the nine- 
teenth century. Theology began to devote itself especially 
to the mystery of the Eucharist. In the various houses of 
the Old Orders there was a recrudescence of strength, 
while new religious congregations appeared in amazing 
numbers: in Germany, for example, in 1955, of the forty- 
two Orders and Congregations no less than twenty-one 
had been founded in the nineteenth century. 

From the theologians and the religious houses the new 
wave of life spread out to the parishes: the liturgical 
movement began. It was first given form by the work of 
Abbot Guéranger of Solesmes (d. 1875) and the revival 
of the chant. Pope Pius X gave it strong encouragement. 
The movement found wider scope in the efforts toward a 
popular liturgy made by the monasteries of Beuron, 
Maria Laach, Klosterneuburg and Seckau. In the Nether- 
lands and Belgium the liturgical apostolate began. In 
Italy, Catholic Action developed strong liturgical features. 
In France, the movement was given a focal point by the 
Dominicans, in the United States by the periodicals Orate 
Fratres (now Worship) and Amen. 


THE MODERN CHURCH 


HE AIM of the liturgical movement was to transform 

the faithful from what Pius XI called “silent on- 
lookers” to active participators in the offering; the indi- 
vidual worshippers were to join with the priest to form 
one community united by the sacrifice. It was the task of 
church architecture to conform to this developing com- 
munity of the altar, confirming and strengthening it and 
providing it with an environment in which each person 
could be in contact with each, and all with the altar, par- 


ticipating visually and ‘orally, unhindered, in the sacrifice’ 


of the Mass. 


It was soon clear, to theologians and architects alike, 
that the churches which were to be the centers of the new 
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European churches 


(1) A pace-setter in modern church 
design, Auguste Perret’s Notre 
Dame du Raincy in Paris (1923) 
uses the basilica plan, but its 





slender pillars and _ glass-honey- 
combed walls add lightness and 
openness. Two German churches 
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liturgical parishes could not be constructed according 
to any historical pattern. The plan, the elevation and the 
details of the cathedrals and Baroque churches to which 
traditionalism clings form a pattern which corresponds 
to another kind of liturgy and another kind of social 
order. To have imitated them would have meant to fail 
in architecture’s first duty; instead of helping these new 
communities to self-realization, it would have hindered 
them from reaching their true form in the liturgy. Hence 
we see a good deal of building still making use of clichéd 
forms but presenting features, in the plan and the in- 
terior, which suggest the beginnings of a new kind of 
church. 

The evolution began with Notre Dame du Raincy, built 
in 1923 by Auguste Perret in Paris. It represented the 
long-awaited coalescence of ecclesiastical architecture 
with modern architecture in its general development. It 
is made of glass and concrete. This, however, is not what 
makes it so significant. What Notre Dame du Raincy 
shows is a new conception. In plan, it revives the long 
rectangle of the basilica, but it has compressed it and 
eliminated the separate choir. The altar, on its high flight 
of steps, retains something of the idea of the “high 
choir,” but it has come nearer to the congregation. The 
pillars supporting the slightly arched roof have shrunk 
away to slender rods; the walls have dissolved into a 
honeycomb of cement, forming a gleaming pattern of 
colored glass. The whole interior is light and open. Today 
we can look on it as an inspired forerunner of the modern 
church. 

Notre Dame du Raincy was followed by churches in 
Switzerland and Germany which developed and clarified 
this new type of interior. The Church of St. Antony at 
Basel, built in 1927 by Karl Moser, looks at first sight 
almost like a repetition of Notre Dame du Raincy. But 
we have heavier and more emphatic forms; the pillars 
have become square piers; the arched roof over the nave 
consists of deep rectangular panels, and side aisles, in- 
stead of the slight barrel-vaulting used at Raincy, have 
uncompromising, flat, deep-panelled ceilings. The walls 
are solid surfaces again, the glass honey-combs have be- 
come window frames. It is behind the altar, particularly, 
that the solid wall comes into its own again. At Raincy, 
the altar seems to float in a translucent cell of its own; at 
Basel, it stands firmly in front of a solidly accentuated 
wall. This has the effect of bringing it down to ground- 
level; though it is still within its own enclosure, remi- 
niscent of the earlier style choir, it forms part of the 
same spatial unit as the congregation. The unbroken wall 
behind the altar gives visual emphasis to this spatial 
unity. And whereas the exterior of Notre Dame du Raincy 
indulges a private whim for ornamental Gothic, St. An- 
tony’s stands in its terrace of houses simply displaying, 
in the architecture appropriate to concrete construction, 
the forms which naturally arise from its interior plan. 
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This architectonic identity between the interior and the 
exterior of this church, together with its new treatment 
of the altar, constitute St. Antony’s special contribution 
to the future development of the house of God. 

When we come to Rudolf Schwarz’s Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament at Aachen, built in 1930, both features 
seem already to be taken for granted. Schwarz makes no 
use of a separate enclosure for the altar nor of supporting 
pillars. One undivided space embraces both altar and 
congregation; yet the altar remains a little aloof from 
the congregation, with that remoteness which must exist 
between the sacred goal itself and the road to it. The 
walls, cool and austere, enclose a long interior space lit 
by a row of windows just under the flat roof. Thus, while 
it is full of bright light, it is a completely enclosed space 
and wholly concentrated upon the altar. The left-hand 
wall is pierced by a group of windows shedding the 
emphasis of their higher light upon the altar, which 
stands in front of an unbroken wall. The interior has no 
pictorial or ornamental decoration whatever. Its high 
architectonic qualities are solely a matter of mass and 
proportion. It rings true throughout. Architecture has 
come into a proper correspondence with the liturgical 
congregation. Everything which is not directly concerned 
with the Mass has been relegated by Schwarz to a sub- 
sidiary hall at the side or to the entrance hall. 

Each of these churches is built on the plan of the 
long, aisled church. But this is basically in conflict with 
the aim of modern ecclesiastical architecture, which is 
to put altar and congregation in touch with each other. 
So it is not to be wondered at that architects soon re- 
sorted to other types of plan. Oval and circular churches 
seemed particularly appropriate to the new idea. In 1932 
Dominikus Bohm built the Church of St. Engelbert in 
Riehl (Cologne) on a circular plan. The construction 
makes significent use of variations on the circle-theme: 
four bays built on arcs of the same circle, their sections 
almost elliptical, combine to give the interior the effect 
of a mighty tent of concrete; as in Béhm’s earlier church 
at Frielingsdorf, the dome begins at ground level. Both in 
plan and in construction, the interior achieves an extraor- 
dinary degree of concentration. This is not, indeed, 
realized as fully as it might be, because even in these 
days of liturgical renewal the Church takes no stand on 
the question of a central position for the altar. Bohm 
focusses the interior upon an altar-niche; the effect of 
concentration is an openness toward God—such as Chris- 
tian churches built for sacrifice have always had. 

Notre Dame du Raincy in Paris, St. Antony’s in Basel, 
the Church of the Blessed Sacrament at Aachen and St. 
Engelbert in Cologne form among them the cradle of 
modern ecclesiastical architecture. Architecture is still 
working on the basic liturgical features of their interiors 
and the forms to which they gave rise. All that has been 
built in succeeding decades, and is now gaining ground 
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Church Arts 


2 


In the making of new liturgical vessels and 
altar accoutrements German designers have 
taken the lead. Though lines are simple, the 
iconography follows traditional models, as in 


the Tau crucifix by Gerhard Marcks (1); the 
4 


3 


host boxes with the carved chi-rho (2); the 
bas-relief behind the altar (3) with the lamb 
of the Apocalypse; and the mitres (4) and 
Communion-paten (5). 


5 











in Europe and America as the ecclesiastical architecture 
of our day, has developed upon the foundations laid in 
these four churches between 1923 and 1933. 

These modern churches enjoy greater freedom than 
others in their relation to their environment. There is a 
sense of life and movement in the way their flights of 
steps and subsidiary chapels, and their slender towers 
set entirely apart from the church itself, reach out into 
their surroundings. Churches built on these lines develop 
organically into larger units: rectory, parish hall, book- 
shop and nursery-school can be grouped round the 
church as their center. Such a parish center, open in its 
turn to the surrounding world, can become the spiritual 
matrix of a modern suburb. 


CHURCH ARTS 


COMPARISON of modern churches with those of the 

last of the great European styles, Baroque, con- 
firms the conclusion reached in our survey of Christian 
and ecclesiastical art in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies: there is scarcely any place in contemporary 
churches for the traditional type of ecclesiastical sculp- 
ture. In a Baroque church such sculpture has its place, 
both as statuary and as bas-relief, on the high altar, the 
choir benches, the pillars of the nave and in the side- 
chapels. In the modern church the pillars, aisles and 
clustering side-chapels have all given way to the unity 
of an interior centered on the one altar. 

But the conclusion that the Church has no further need 
of the creative artist would be a mistaken one. If we can 
rid ourselves of the narrow nineteenth-century concept 
of art, with its opposition between “art” in the sense of 
pictures and statues and the applied arts and crafts, and 
get back to the idea of the artist’s task as the making 
of all the things needed in the House of God, from candle- 
sticks to murals, we shall see how wide and rewarding 
a field the modern church offers for both painting and 
sculpture. The new form church architecture has taken 
requires them to take a new position and a new direction, 
but not to disappear. 

The altar is still a high theme for art. Its shape is now 
that of the archetypal table, chest or slab. These are basic 
sculptural forms. In an altar, they achieve their aesthetic 
value not by applied ornamentation but from the basic 
shapes and relationships of the surface and the lower 
structure. 

Since 1925, modern altars have shown a development 
corresponding to the course of modern architecture. The 
large, heavy blocks of the earlier period have become 
smaller, lighter and less solid. At Vence, Henri Matisse 
has made the altar consist of a simple slab set on a 
round block, which is in fact a considerable fragment 
of a massive column. Its simple forms and bold, triangu- 
lar outlines combine in a silhouette suggestive of a square 
tilted on one corner. The altar achieves a luminous 
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equilibrium between mass and lightness which is charace 


teristic of the architecture of the interior as a whole. A 
similar, more massive unity of altar, candles, cross and 
tabernacle can be seen in the altar of St. Kilian’s in 
Schweinfurt. Both altars in this church are utterly sim- 
ple in form; they are without ornament of any kind, but 
make full use of the colors and surface-qualities of their 
materials, both stone and metal. The altar-slab of the 
Church of All Saints at Basel has, on the other hand, 
been clothed in a relief which combines symbol and 
color in a higher unity. This kind of ornament, which 
does not obscure the character of the altar, has been 
successfully used in other Swiss churches. 

For those artists who wish to serve the altar, the taber- 
nacle offers a field of opportunity by no means limited 
to reliefs of symbolic or representational design in pre- 
cious metals. We could wish that painters would take as 
serious an interest in it as sculptors have done. It seems 
to us that work in textiles, which has been so successfully 
developed in the case of vestments, would find an artisti- 
cally rewarding and appropriate application in the 
tabernacle-veil. 

The candlesticks, sanctuary lamp and liturgical vessels 
are subjects for plastic design which should be included 
in the plan of the church as a whole, and not left to 
chance and later occasions. The attempt to reduce them, 
in the early days of modern ecclesiastical art, to forms 
of the simplest functional significance was not in any 
way a profanation but a necessary archetypal clarifica- 
tion. It has historical justification: earlier ages knew that 
the liturgical vessels were not originally symbols but 
functional objects, which only later acquired symbolic 
meaning. The way in which function can develop au- 
thenticity of form and artistic value can be seen, even 
in reproduction, in the candlesticks, chalices, mon- 
strances, censers, croziers and rings produced by a num- 
ber of contemporary craftsmen. They demonstrate that 
the artist can, in full confidence, embellish functional 
forms with symbolic figures and inscriptions: it is neces- 
sary only that these shall remain within the stylistic 
limits of the design of the object itself, and be subordi- 
nate to it. Here too we can discern a parallel development 
to that of architecture. 

The development of liturgical vestments has followed 
a similar course. A return to simple forms meant an invi- 
tation to modern Christian expressive painting, with its 
massive forms and strong colors. Yet it is deeply inter- 
esting that this kind of pictorial art has been as unsuc- 
cessful in vestments as on the altar. Several attempts 
have been made, of unquestionably high artistic value, 
and in each case the attention they concentrate upon 
themselves has meant a reduction of our sense of what is 
happening at the altar. Vestments which make massive 
or more attenuated use of liturgical colors, and of letter- 
ing and symbolic designs, seem to us more serviceable. 
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Examples of American church art and soula, Montana, by Paul Thiry; and 
architecture are Janet de Coux’s Saint St. Pius X school and church, New 
Benedict; St. Anthony's church, Mis- Orleans, by William R. Burk Assoc. 











These works of art in the service of the Church all 


make the fullest and most exacting demands on artist — 


and patron alike; they represent a valid task, and at a 
high level, for the painter and sculptor. But this does not 
mean that there is no other place for art in the modern 
church. The altar must have a cross with the figure of 
Christ upon it. If we consider some recent crosses, 
whether directly intended for the altar or not, we can 
discern in them a common striving to make the crucifix 
a sign—strong, clear-cut and austere. The kingly Christ 
of the early Middle Ages and the Man of Sorrows, our 
Brother, characteristic of our own time, seem to come 
together in one. 


THE PATRON 


O HAVE a successful church, we must assume that we 
have a gifted architect and, where furnishings and 
images are concerned, a serious artist. But no less neces- 
sary is the understanding or, at the very least, the good 
will, of the patron. In our judgments of modern archi- 
tecture we are apt to forget the decisive and responsible 
part played by the patron and contracting authority in 
determining what sort of new building shall result. 

A church, like any other building, should be the result 
of cooperation between architect and patron. Architects 
today do not have any complaints to make about the 
general readiness of patrons to take part in the work. But 
they consider that it is the wrong part. People are very 
ready to plunge into questions of architecture and style, 
demanding alterations here and finding fault there until 
the original plan is completely ruined. But the architect’s 
inquiries about general and local liturgical requirements 
are often left unanswered. Other artists make the same 
complaint. What they want are definite iconographical 
specifications and precise information about the kind of 
picture or statue wanted and the setting in which it is 
to be placed; what they get are criticisms of modern style. 

Now these questions put by architects and artists are 
the key to the patron’s own role in the building of the 
church. What a joy it should be for him to throw open 
the whole world of iconography, with all its rich possi- 
bilities, to an artist; or to inspire an architect to bear in 
mind the liturgy of the consecration of a church when 
he is drawing plans for the House of God. What a splen- 
did task he will be setting himself if he looks beyond the 
completion of the church to the building of a “parochial 
unit,” with nursery-school, school, house of hospitality, 
bookshop and rectory all clustering organically round 
the church. 

The patron should realize that the building of the 
church begins with himself and his parish. It is part of 
his task to arrange that the architect and the other artists 
shall be working together from the planning stage. This 
is the only way to make the church artistically successful 
as a whole. 
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We complain because so few architects and artig 
undertake work for the Church. If we ask great architects 
painters or sculptors the reason for their avoidance of j 
they reply that they have never received commissions fof 
such work. Younger artists give the same answer. We 
must not forget that the patron has to be the starting 
point in ecclesiastical art. He ought not to entrust his 
work solely to the old hands in the business of “religiou 
art,” whom he finds coming to him very much like tray 
ing salesmen; nor even simply go off to a reliable dealer 
for his vessels and vestments. Instead, he should look. 
out for real artists, give them a chance, leave them suffi 
cient time, and await results with patience. If he has no- 
personal knowledge of an architect or artist to whom he” 
can entrust the fulfilment of his ideas with a clear con- | 
science, he should go, with confidence, to someone who _ 
does understand contemporary art. There is nothing : 
irresponsible in this. 

Interference in strictly artistic matters is often done | 
in the name of the sensibilities of the parish. Anyone q 
with any experience of “opinion research” will agree — 
that it is extremely difficult—or rather, impossible—to 
give an accurate representation of the opinion of a com. — 
munity. It is also worth remembering that history affords ] 
no examples of works of art produced by majority vote. 7 
Anyone who really thinks about the Christian parish | 
and its present situation will be more likely to decide in ~ 
favor of modern church architecture, art and design. 4 
Today, we are told, the Catholic countries of Europe are ~ 
reverting to the status of missionary territories. One of - 
the Church’s basic maxims in regard to the missions 4 
is not only to talk the language of the people but to de- 4 
sign churches in indigenous styles. Those who desire to ; 
be missionaries to Europe’s masses ought, according to — 
this rule, to build churches which correspond to the kind ~ 
of building that is being done generally: which means 
churches in modern styles of architecture. 


THE PRIMITIVE AGE 


HE ECCLESIASTICAL PATRON can do today what he has 
always done: give legitimate contemporary art its 
chance. It is a time of beginnings, and like all beginnings 
it needs simplicity and discipline. But the patron or 
artist who accepts its limitations will be serving not only 
his own time but the future as well. It is hard, indeed, for 
a human being still in the grip of the illusion of happi- 
ness, and for an artist with one foot still in the age of 
individual fame, to accept the idea of living in a primi- 
tive age and making of his life and his work a sacrifice 
to be built into the foundations of a new epoch. But life 
and work in such an age are not without historic signifi- 
cance; the preliminary clearing of the ground and dig: 
ging of foundations may be no less important in the 
erection of a new thousand-year palace of art than the © 
final ceremony of crowning it with its panoply of towers. 
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LAYMEN, MONKS & HERMITS 


Notes for the layman on the qualities 


Silence Monks are silent because they are always 


listening to the voice of God. Not that God 
utters audible sound, but that noise and talk 
make us inattentive. 


Monks are silent also because they follow 


“the Servant of the Lord”, of whom Isaias 


says: “He will not cry neither shall his 


voice be heard abroad,” 


Silent in their ways: they do not rush. 


Silent in their hearts: they do not dramatize 
their sorrows. Silent in their thought, which 
they try to control. Silent even in_ their 
speech, for they weigh! their words. 

Silent: and yet not mute. Actually, they 
spend hours cn end uttering words: words 
of prayer, carried by subdued, well-modu- 
lated voices. 


Would not 


large feel infinitely better for a few minutes 


harassed men in the world at 


silence in a day? Silence is rest, silence eis 
strength. silence is peace. It is an opportunity 
to soar. 

like 
protecting 
Like 


in the 


hovers about . monasteries 


peaks, 
bustle of the 


Silence 


clouds around mountain 


them from the world. 


mountain peaks, too, monasteries are, 
invitation to leave 


world of souls.:a silent 


evervthing and begin the ascent. 


Prayer To praise God day and night by chanting the 


psalms is the monk’s chief concern, his main 
duty, his particular function in the Church. 
.This seems astonishing to those who believe 
that mental prayer is of greater worth. But 
monastic tradition allows no such distinc: 
tion: chanting is the prayer of the entire man 
While 


kneeling, standing up and 


-spirit, soul and body. the body 


moves bowing. 


uttering words—the mind follows the in- 
spired text, and the spirit clings to God. The 
psalms are inspired by the Holy Ghost. Thus 
the monk chanting the psalms becomes the 
instrument of the Holy Ghost, and the Holy 
Ghost prays in him. 


God praising God! Such is the only prayer 


Poverty 


Labor 


and virtues of the monastic life 


by HELENE LUBIENSKA DE LENVAL 


worthy of Him. Can man do any better than 
give himself up to the Spirit, that He may 
pray in him? 

“For we know not what we should pray for 

as we ought. but the Spirit himself asketh 
for us with unspeakable sighs.” 
Poverty is as essential to monastic life as 
silence. Monastic poverty does not mean des- 
titution (there is nothing sordid about it), 
but it certainly means discomfort: insufficient 
protection from cold and heat, clothes inap- 
propriate to weather conditions. monotonous 
food, often aching hones. itching skin and 
sore feet. 

Poverty also means dependence on others, 
for he who owns nothing has to accept what- 
ever is given to him. 

And it means detachment: breaking links 
of affection. giving up the fruit of one’s work. 

All this must not be altogether easy. But 
what a liberation for one who has made up 


his mind to travel licht. 


Monks have always been hard workers. All 
over Europe one comes across traces of their 
patient, unremitting. anonymous labor. They 
have been pioneers in art, science, medicine 
and industry; they have turned swamps into 
meadows and deserts into fields; built poems 
of stones. copied whole libraries and made 
innumerable inventions——and all this not only 
in the Middle Ages, but throughout the cen- 
turies. Many times exiled, they have as often 


started all over again elsewhere. 


And vet with all this, 


work remains only 
a by-product of monastic life, whose chief 
aim is the praise of God. But as the aim is 
an excellent one. so the by-product is excel- 
lent too. The most striking features of mo- 
nastic work are that it is thorough and that 
it is gratuitous. Monks work for no reward. 

If only we weuld follow their example. If 


only, at home and at school, we would stop 











Leisure 


Reading 


poisoning children with the spirit of compe- 


tition. They would grow up to be men cap- 


able of doing well without always pushing 
forward to be first. In fact, whenever we do 
leave competition aside, we are amazed to see 
what ardent workers children can be. 

Saint Paul invited the Galatians to do this: 
“Let every one prove his own work, and so 
shall he have glory in himself only, and not 


in another.” 


Monastic life excludes haste. Why should 
they hasten, who measure time by the stand- 
ard of eternity? Time is their servant, not 
their master. 

Monks 


through their prayers and for those 


compensate for those who rush 
who 
hurry from one thing to another, never stop- 
ping to think of the purpose of life. 
Intimacy with God demands leisure: long 
moments of inner silence when nothing is 
done and nothing is said. When the soul 
simply waits for God in loving attention. 
Leisure in the presence of God is neither 
laziness: it is expectation. 


recreation nor 


Such moments of leisure are necessary in 
every Christian’s life, in the world as much 
as in the cloister; in a way, they are even 
more necessary in the turmoil of the world. 

Get away from frenzy and from noise; 
shut the door of your “inner cell.” Sit at the 
feet of God and see time slipping by at His 
feet. 

“The Lord is my portion, said my soul, 

therefore I will wait for Him. 

The Lord is food to those who hope in Him, 

to the soul which seeketh Him. 

It is good to wait in silence 

for the salvation of God.” 
reading is called 


In monastic tradition, 


lectio divina, that is, divine teaching. 

There can be no divine teaching without 
divme encounter; it follows that of all books 
the Bible is the best suited for lectio divina 
especially those passages in which some great 
friend of God prays and draws us into the 
current of his prayer. 

Scientific study of the Bible—such as even 
unbelievers undertake—is quite a different 
thing and is done at special hours. Lectio 
divina is simply listening to the Word of 
God. 


Saint Teresa of Avila tells us that she 
could hardly read at all, for as soon as she 


opened a book (a religious one of course) 


Fasts 


Solitude 


she would become so intent and s0 capt 


vated by God’s presence that she could get” 
no further: God acted with her rather in thes 
same way as grown-ups sometimes do with” 
a beloved child when, putting their hand 
over his eyes, they ask, “Guess who?” just 
for the joy of hearing him say, “I know it 


is you.” 


From time immemorial friends of God have 
strengthened their prayer with fasting. Men 
of the Bible 


their example. Not that God grudges food to 


did so: monks have followed 
those who love Him. The reason is that fast. 
ing makes man more fit for prayer. It stands 
to reason: body and soul are so linked to 
vether that when the body is heavy with 
food the soul cannot soar up to prayer. 
Modern man overeats. Perhaps that is one 
of the reasons why he prays so little. Even 
leaving aside the question of alcoholic drinks, 
it must be clear that a man who has filled 


himself with steak or chocolate, stimulated 
his nerves with coffee or coke, cannot expect 
to pray well. He will be heavy or excited, 
lazy or restless, drowsy or irritable according 
to his temperament. But he will not be recol- 
lected—and recollection is essential to prayer. 

Fasts in monasteries are regulated by age 
long experience, not left to the fancy of each 
single monk. They are intended to master 
the body, not to destroy health. 

Monastic diet has always been frugal. One 
of the popes, it is said, felt sorry for the Car- 
thusians and ordered them to eat meat. 
There came to him a deputation of sturdy, 
upright men, all over eighty. The Pope 


changed his mind. 


To most of us, solitude with God appears 80 
terrifying that we would rather wear our- 
selves out with charitable activity. Instine- 
tively we feel that solitude means death to 
self-love, while self-love can thrive on ac 
tivity. If it were only an instantaneous death! 
But what if it is slow, distressing, lucid 
agony? The monk accepts the risk. To him 
solitude is the element proper to his voca- 
tion; it is the meeting-place assigned to him 
by God for their loving encounter. No won- 
der then that he defends it fiercely. He needs 
that solitude to carry out his purpose, which 
is, in the words of the Constitutions of the 
Carthusians, “to search God eagerly; to find 
Him speedily; to possess Him ever more 


fully.” 
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Silence 


The 
quest 
after 


God 


Now, when a man seeks God eagerly he is 
sure to find Him; when he finds Him he can- 
not but long to possess Him; and when he 
possesses Him he can stand between God and 
his fellow men as Moses stood between God 
and his people. “Either forgive them, or if 
thou do not, strike me out of the book that 
thou hast written.” And God gave in, “for 
His will is not that a sinner should die, but 
that he should ‘be converted and live.” 

Thus God always gladly gives in to those 


whose will has become one with His. 


There are many sorts of silences, many re- 
gions in man which can become silent: lips, 
muscles, eyes; thoughts, feelings, will; even 
imagination and zeal. In every region the 
triumph of silence is the triumph of God. 

What Carthusian silence is will be best 
described by a Carthusian: 

“Our silence is not the silence of death but 
the recollection of a sanctuary. Our houses 
and our souls are occupied by an unseen Per- 
son: ‘Magister adest et vocat te. He is the 
Master, everything is His; He takes our hours, 
one after the other, and He fills them u .” 

When you are so absorbed by someone’s 
presence that you forget the whole world; 
when your admiration makes you speecliless, 
then your attention and your silence are the 
best of compliments. Children often pay that 
compliment to grown-ups. Such is the com- 


pliment that the monk pays to God. 


Conscious craving for God is a grace (so many 
hunger for life and light and love and do 
not know that it is God they crave) which 
is given as an incentive to constant, unselfish 
quest. 

There is nothing that God wants so much 
as to give Himself. But He must be sought. 
Who can better guide us in our search for 
God than those who have given up their 
lives to it—whose only purpose is “to search 
for God eagerly”? We cannot all be monks, 
but we can all take an example from their 
eagerness. 

How to put that eagerness into our every- 
day life is outlined by Thomas Merton in 
Seeds of Contemplation: 

“Do everything you can to avoid the amuse- 
ments and the noise and the business of men 
. .. Keep your eyes clean, your ears quiet, 


and your mind serene . . . But if you have to 


First 
steps 
into 
silence 


Further 
into 
silence 


prayer 


live in a city and work among machines and 
ride in subways, de not be upset, but accept 
it as the love of God and as a seed of solitude 
planted in your soul, and be glad of this 
suffering: for it will keep you alive to the 
next opportunity to escape from them and be 
alone in the healing silence of recollection 


and in the untroubled presence of God.” 


Anyone who, tired of noise, shuts the door of 
his room and tries to rest in silence will soon 
discover that the worst noise is within him. If 
he truly wants peace, he must re-educate him- 
self. The example of monks can be a great 
help, for their traditions contain the wisdom 
of ages. One can derive from them most prac- 
tical advice: 
control your movements 
—restrain your speech 
avoid self-pity 
travel light 
don’t seek rewards 
relax in the presence of God 
—bhbe a good listener 
—limit your food. 
Does this seem hard? It is really as easy 
to one who lives in the presence of God as 
smiling is easy in the presence of one we love. 


And, gradually, silence sets in. 


Inner silence is ultimately the only meeting 
place with God. All other means—solitude, 
vocal prayer, spiritual reading, penance and 
so on—are only ways leading to it. 

The greatest obstacle to inner silence is 
self-love. Its endless clattering turmoil goes 
round and round the “I.” I will, I won't, I 
wish, I dread, I like, I hate. 

A practical device to escape that clatter is 
to plunge oneself in the prayer of praise, of 
which we find so many examples in the Bible 
and in the Liturgy. The “I” is rarely men- 
tioned in them, the “Thou” frequently. 

“Tu solus sanctus, tu solus Dominus... .” 

Because there is no escape from self-love 
except in the love of God, Saint Nicholas of 
Flue used to say this prayer: 


“Take me from me and give me to Thee.” 


According to Catholic tradition contempla- 
tive life means cloistered life: a life of prayer, 
silence and penance, secluded from the world 
outside. 

Those who embrace the contemplative life 


in a monastic order are entrusted by the 
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Contemplative 


prayer 


Distressing 
beginnings 


Church to the prayer of praise, thanksgiv- 
ing, expiation and supplication, in union with 
Christ. by means of the Divine Office. 
Contemplative life offers the best condi- 
tions to prepare a soul for contemplative 
prayer. These are two different things: one 
is a human setting, the other a divine grace. 
Generally, those who embrace a contempla- 
tive life receive the grace of contemplation. 
Not that God is bound to give it to all who 
enter a monastery: He is master of His gifts. 
In fact, He gives it to people living in all 
sorts of circumstances. Saint Catherine of 
Siena never entered a convent, but took part 
in the political life of her time, mixing with 
people and going on long journeys. Wherever 
she was, she used to retire to her “inner cell,” 
and she is therefore the patron saint of con- 


templative life in the world. 


“Contemplation is the act of a seul which 
itself. before something 


the 


motionless 


itself. 


forget s 


lovelier than (Such is nature of 
admiration, such the power of contemplative 
beauty, that it delivers us from what we are 


‘self’.) The 


act of contemplative love is most simple and 


and makes us indifferent to our 


most immediate.” an unknown Carthusian 


has written. 


“To fix one’s gaze on God in peace and 


adds. “is the souree of all 
will 


ourselves nor have true justice or prudence 


recollection,” he 
true wisdom: we never be masters of 
unless by a daring welcome we let God do His 
will in us, and be in us what He wants.” 

All contemplatives say that contemplation 
is simple; that it is the very purpose for 
which we have been created, since in heaven 
we will do nothing else but contemplate God 
in endless joy. All say that the grace of con- 
templation does not depend on us, but that 
we must desire it. 

This makes things quite clear. The Holy 
Virgin in Cana did not explicitly ask for wine. 
She just stated: “They have no wine,” know- 
ing that people would enjoy having a little 
more of it and that Jesus would enjoy giving 
it to them. Then to the people she said: “Do 
whatever He tells you.” And that is exactly 
what she recommends to each of us. As to 
what she says about us to her Son, we had 


better leave it to her. 


Anyone feeling miserable in prayer may tell 


himself that he finds himself in very good 


Spiritual 
growth 


company. Most friends of God went that way 


the Bible is full of their complaints. “I am 


brought to nothing.” groans David, “I am 
Yet he adds 


“Tl am always with Thee.” and 


become a beast before Thee.” 
immediately, 
that alone matters. 

“The ordinary way to contemplation,” sayg 
Merton, “lies through a desert without trees 
and without beauty and without water. The 
spirit enters a wilderness and travels blindly 


lead 


vision, away from God, away from all fulfill: 


in directions that seem to away from 
ment and joy. [It may become almost impos 
sible to believe that this road goes anywhere 
at all except to a desolation full of dry bones 

the ruin of all our hopes and good inten. 
tions.” 

And he adds: “When God begins to infuse 
His light of knowledee and understanding 
into the spirit of man drawn to contempla-. 
tion, the experience is often not so much one 
of fulfillment as of defeat.” 

To people who were ata loss Dom John 
Chapman gave this priceless advice: 

“Pray as you can. Don’t try to pray as you 


cannot, 


like 


extension and weight. When speaking of spir- 


Spirit cannot be measured. matter by 
itual maturity Saint Paul uses a baffling stand. 


ard: “the measure of the age of the fulness 
of Christ.” 

Christ’s own demands seem more baffling 
still: “Unless you be converted and become 
as little children you shall not enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

If today. more than ever, the words of 
Christ are difficult to grasp, it is because we 
so rarely meet a real child, a child that haa 
not been poisoned from his earliest days by 
grown-ups’ hurry, greed and vanity. But when 
we do meet one we discover that, thanks to 
his natural incapacity, he is slow, attentive, 
very much in earnest and above all silent and 
confident. 

And this is exactly what contemplatives 
are. In becoming like little children they 
have arrived at “the measure of the age of the 
fulness of Christ.” 


We, layfolk, have at least this advantage 





over cloistered contemplatives: we have chil- 
dren around us. And if we help them to be 
true to their type, then we find in them our, 
models and our masters, according to the will 


of Jesus Christ 
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In 1914 Chesterton (SECOND FROM RIGHT), with G. B. Shaw (EXTREME RIGHT) and two friends, dressed up for an 
imaginary Western allegedly planned by J. M. Barrie (CENTER). The “cowboys” later disrupted a London banquet. 


CHESTERTON ANNIVERSARY 


G. K. (here at 6) was born into 
a comfortable, “liberal” home. 


At St. Paul’s School he was 
a brilliant but lazy student. 


SEPTEMBER, 1956 


This year English-speaking Catho- 
lics all over the world mark—with a 
still-fresh sense of loss—the 20th anni- 
versary of the death of the famous 
British writer and convert Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton. From 1900 until 1936, 
when he died at the age of 62, the vol- 
ume, variety and quality of G.K.’s 
literary output was astonishing. It in- 
cluded novels (The Napoleon of Not- 
ting Hill, The Man Who Was Thurs- 
day), poetry (Lepanto, The Ballad of 
the White Horse), biography (St. 
Thomas Aquinas), apologetics (Ortho- 
doxy), and even detective fiction—the 
“Father Brown” stories in which the 
hero was modelled on Monsignor 
John O’Connor, the priest who 
instructed Chesterton and baptized him 
in 1922. 

Chesterton was also one of Eng- 
land’s best-known journalists and con- 
troversialists. As a regular contributor 
to the Illustrated London News and, 
during the 20s and 30s, as editor of 
his own magazine, G.K.’s Weekly, he 
crossed lances with some of Britain’s 
wittiest and cleverest men, among them 


H. G. Wells and G. B. Shaw. Though 


the exchanges were sometimes caustic, 
Chesterton seldom lost a friend. 

His sense of humor almost matched 
his enormous physical bulk. At a party 
he was laughing so heartily that some- 
one remarked he must be enjoying 
himself. “I always enjoy myself more 
than others,” he said. ‘““There’s such a 
lot of me that’s having a good time.” 

He visited the United States twice 
on lecture tours. In Times Square he 
gazed up at the brightly winking neon 
advertising signs and remarked: “What 
a wonderful place this would be for 
someone who couldn’t read.” This 
freshness of viewpoint and paradoxical 
turn of mind were major factors be- 
hind G.K.’s tremendous popularity. 


A clever cartoonist, 
G. K. made this self- 
portrait for THE 
COLOURED LANDS. 











SCHOOL FOR FARMERS. 


In West Virginia America’s only 


This month, as their contem- 
poraries wend their reluctant 
ways back to big-city and small- 
town schools via subway, trolley 
and bus, 45 teen-age boys toting 
their suitcases will converge on a 
500-acre farm in the mountains 
of West Virginia’s Randolph 
County. All of them have decided 


Catholic agricultural high school trains boys for life on the land 


to join the thinning ranks of 
America’s farmers; to learn the 
ABCs of an increasingly tech- 
nical business they are attending 
the country’s only Catholic agri- 
cultural high school, conducted 
by the Salesian Fathers and 
named after their great founder, 
Saint John Bosco. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BERNHARD MOOSBRUGGER 


Typical of Don Bosco’s students is Ronald Mitchell, 15, Before dawn Brother Peter Ferraris, the farm manager, shows 
manager of the poultry department. He has learned to a student how to use an electric milker. The older boys 
operate and service every type of farm machine and hopes take turns caring for the 40 Holsteins and Guernseys, which 
one day to own and manage a farm of his own. supply all the school’s milk, butter and cheese. 


Don Bosco’s “campus” lies in fertile 
Tygarts Valley between two ranges of the 
Alleghenies. The land was donated in 

1947 by Louis J. Wuchner, a local farmer, 
and the school opened the following year. 
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In addition to teaching farming techniques, Brother Sharing the boys’ chores, Fr. Leo Winterscheidt, the Prefect, 
Peter doubles as a classroom lecturer. Here he cuts wood with a chain saw. Of the farm’s 500 acres, 200 
answers a question in agricultural theory. are in crops and pasture; most of the rest is woodland. 


The steady rhythm of farm life 


As at almost all Salesian schools, the emphasis 
at Don Bosco is on vocational training, and the 
routine is that of a farm. Six days a week the boys 
and their teachers rise at 6:30 (except for the milk- 
ing detail, which turns out an hour:earlier) and 
are in bed by 9:00 p.m. Only half of each day— 
from 8:45 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.— is devoted to class- 
room work in the standard academic subjects— 
religion, English, history, mathematics, social 
studies and the sciences. The boys spend all after- 
noon accustoming themselves to the even rhythm 


Fr. Louis Ronchi directs the choir and 
acts as confessor to the students. 
Attendance at 7:00 a.m. daily Mass is 
compulsory for all Catholic students. 
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Saint John Bosco’s love of music is perpetuated in Salesian 
schools. At the farm, where boys may learn to play several 
instruments, the band is one of their favorite electives. 


of the seasons, mastering the skills of crop raising 
and animal husbandry, and learning. to operate, 
service and repair every kind of modern farm 
machine. 

Each boy takes his turn serving in one of the 
four departments: dairy, poultry, hog and beef. 
Because Don Bosco is a boarding school, its stu- 
dents have the unusual opportunity of doing their 
experimental work on the school’s own farm, with 
the advice of trained resident instructors constantly 
available; they plant 130 acres in grain and veg- 


etables and keep 50 to 75: acres in pasture for 
their 40-head herd of Holsteins and Guernseys. 
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Following another of Saint John Bosco’s customs, altar 
boys at the conclusion of May devotions burn letters of 
petition to Mary written by their fellow students. 


The school’s isolated location—it is five miles to 
the hamlet of Huttonsville—and limited size con- 
tribute to a family spirit among students and in- 
structors. For the most part the boys organize their 
own recreation—horseback-riding, swimming, in- 
tramural sports, dramatics and band concerts. 
Though discipline is firm, love—not fear—is its 
standard. The priests and brothers of the school’s 
faculty try to follow the advice which, their founder 
said, was given him in one of the dream-visions 
which influenced his life of work with boys: “Not 
with blows, but with charity and gentleness must 
you draw these friends to the path of virtue.” 
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JUBILEE salutes . . . 


HELEN C. WHITE 


BECAUSE . . . during four fruitful decades as a scholar, writer 
and teacher of English literature she has put a strong, witty Ca- 
tholicism and a supple mind at the service of her students and the 
academic community. The first woman ever to hold a full pro- 
fessorship at the University of Wisconsin, where she has taught 
since 1924, Miss White is also the first woman ever to be elected 
president of the American Association of University Professors. 
She holds nine honorary degrees from both Catholic and non- 
Catholic colleges, and a number of other richly deserved citations. 

She wears her laurels lightly. Despite the dignity and reserve 
engendered by her Back Bay Boston upbringing she is, a friend 
said recently, “the sort of woman who comes to breakfast and 
carries her own dishes away.” Her apartment on a narrow street 
in a “Latin quarter” near the Madison campus is the meeting place 
every evening for a graduate seminar in medieval literature. She 
works at five desks (“including the kitchen table”), each of which is 
littered with note cards, correspondence, books and examination 
papers from her undergraduate Shakespeare course. Though she 
will be 60 in November, she retains a buoyancy of spirit, a youth- 
ful enthusiasm and sense of humor. “One of my professors in 
college once said that it was the duty of every teacher to con- 
tribute to the merriment of his students by his eccentricities,” 
she says, “and that that was probably the easiest of his duties to 
fulfill.” Her own eccentricities include a predilection for purple— 
the only color she will wear. 

Professor White’s services to the student world go beyond the 
walls of her classroom. Just after World War II she served on the 
advisory board of the National Students Association, and later 
helped draft the plan for the Fulbright scholarships, which have 
benefited thousands of American and foreign exchange students. 

Called “the mind of the Church at the University of Wisconsin,” 
she is consulted by university authorities on many questions con- 
cerning Catholic students and the viewpoint of the Church. “She 
reflects the steady Catholic confidence in a certain mental per- 
suasion,” says Wisconsin’s Newman Club director. “She doesn’t 
deal in polemics. She’s the gentle Augustinian type, rather than one 
with an Aristotelian chip on her shoulder, with the result that her 
arguments go over with ease and beauty.” 

Miss White is the author of five historical novels (A Watch in 
the Night, written in 1933, was recently reprinted in the popular 
Image Book series) and six critical studies, most of thern dealing 
with English mystical prose and poetry. With these scholarly ac- 
tivities she combines an active interest in the world around her. To 
her new post as president of the AAUP, a teachers’ protective or- 
ganization bitterly opposed by many conservative educators and 
university administrators, she brings a wide experience in a number 
of professional organizations, as well as past membership on the 
U. S. delegation to UNESCO and on the board of directors of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Helen White feels that there are two things which Catholics have 
and should learn to use: “They know,” she says, “that civilization 
is brittle. At the same time, they know that at any given moment 
no one has a great deal of perfection. We must go to work with 
what we have—our own capabilities.” 





‘As “Queen of the Flowers” high school 
student Carmen Christia reigns over 
Chicago’s San Juan Day fiesta. 


SAN JUAN DAY! 


Mainland Puerto Ricans honor their patron saint 


For 50,000 Puerto Rican and Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans in three U. S. dioceses the feast of San Juan Bau- 
tista this year was muy grandiosa. New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia honored Puerto Rico’s patron saint with 
Mass and (in New York and Chicago) parades, games, 
dances and island foods. Cardinals, bishops, mayors, 
senators, Puerto Rican politicians, Spanish Catholic Ac- 
tion groups and social workers found themselves im- 
mersed in plans: for pigs and pasteles, mambos and 
meringues. 

But the point of the fiesta was far more dynamic than 
its dancing. As Father Rudolpho Mari, a famous preacher 
from the island, told 2,000 Puerto Ricans in Chicago’s 
Holy Name Cathedral: “This city of Chicago is as much 
yours as the city or village in which you were born. 
Chicago is your home because in it your mother the 
Church . ... which is always the same . . . waits for you.” 


Going to Mass in Chicago three CABALLEROS DE SAN JUAN 
carry parish banners. RIGHT: In his sermon Fr. Rudolpho 


Mari calls the Church a bridge between island and mainland 


and likens his hearers, vanguard of the Puerto Rican 
migration, to Saint John, the fore-runner of Christ. 


The Church was indeed waiting—and with a new ap- | 
proach to Puerto Ricans. In the first press conference he } 
has ever called, Chicago’s Samuel Cardinal Stritch an- | 
nounced that rather than establish national parishes (cus- 7 
tomary with former migrant groups) all archdiocesan * 
institutions were available to Puerto Ricans so they might | 
“fully integrate themselves religiously, socially and eco- 
nomically in the life of Chicago.” The Cardinal praised 7 
self-help programs (credit unions, social, religious and | 
educational centers, vocational and legal aid) offered to 7 
the Spanish-speaking through Chicago’s Caballeros de | 
San Juan and the Cardinal’s own Committee for the ~ 
Spanish Speaking. Integration policies were seconded in 7 
the three cities by the Spanish press and by Dona Felisa ~ 
Rincon de Gautier, mayoress of San Juan, who led a § 
group of Puerto Rican leaders on a breakneck tour of all 
three mainland fiestas. 


CHICAGO CHILDREN AND PARENTS DANCE THE CHA-CHA-C 








Fiestas resemble island outings 


Called by Cardinal Spellman “The Puerto Rican 
Saint Patrick’s Day” (Saint Patrick was patron 
of Puerto Rico until the 19th century), the fiesta 
resembled a huge family outing on the island. 
While children rode d carousel, parents stumbled 
through sack races and slithered up a greased pole 
in competition for a TV set. (Rather than muss 
Sunday bests, the climbers changed to bathing 
suits.) Between them, the New York and Chicago 
crowds consumed a thousand roast pigs. Everyone 
sang, danced and thumped their feet so much that 
in New York a grandstand collapsed. (No one was 
seriously injured.) There were contests, speeches, 
soda pop, concessions, a baseball throw and a bird 
cage raffle. 

The fiesta also had its educational aspects. Ex- 
hibits in Chicago warned against unscrupulous car 
and appliance dealers; the Caballeros de San Juan 
publicized their social centers and recruited mem- 
bers. 

For the Puerto Ricans themselves the significance 
of the day was pointed up by a youthful Caballero 
in Chicago who remarked: “Now they know we’re 
good people, too.” And in New York one tired 


_ dancer said: “At least the city knows we’re here.” 
Trying to win a TV set, two men start to climb a greased 


pole. When others hesitated to climb in good clothes, the 
race was postponed while all contestants donned swim suits. 


At Fordham University a blindfolded Mayor ‘Wagner breaks an earthenware pinata filled with coins, candy and souvenirs. 
Police had to rescue the Mayor, Fr. John Illich (center) and Cardinal Spellman (EXTREME RIGHT) in the ensuing melee. 


50 CHICAGO CHILDREN SCRAMBLE FOR GOODIES AS A PINATA BREARK 
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FIGHTING WORDS a trishian cv 


he’s against ending the partition of his country 


The partition of Ireland is a sub- 
ject that is seldom approached logi- 


cally and never dispassionately; 


everyone stands around poking the 


fire and refusing to let it go out. A 
new book whose logic and dispassion 
are certain to frustrate extremists of 
both sides argues that we should do 
just that: let the fire go out, for a 
time at least. The thesis of Michael 
Sheehy’s Divided We Stand (Putnam, 
$2.75) is that the division of Ireland 
into 26 Southern and six Northern 
counties was instituted principally by 
the North itself and was not the result 
of British treachery. Lest anyone 
growl “British propaganda” and stop 
reading right here, it should be said 
that the author is a Catholic national- 
ist from the South who would like, 
I think, to see Ireland reunited but 
who insists on a radical reappraisal 
by Irishmen, without reference to the 
British, of the relation between North 
and South. 

There is a wide cultural, social and 
economic divergence between the two 
areas, Sheehy rightly points out. The 
North has since the nineteenth cen- 
tury been an industrialized and eco- 
nomically advanced unit with much 
to gain from union with England in 
the way of Commonwealth and world 
markets. The South, on the other 
hand, has been more isolationist, less 
international in outlook, and _ stub- 
born in its demand that the North 
submit to the government in Dublin 
without consideration of its own 
unique economy and culture. In 
short, Sheehy maintains that Ireland 
will never achieve unity unless a 
synthesis of the regional cultures is 
effected; the South simply cannot ex- 
pect the North to let itself be swal- 
lowed up. 


When this book was written (in 
1955) Eire was not a member of the 
United Nations. She is now, and her 
entry into the community of nations 
may bring about a creative reorienta- 
tion in her domestic and internation- 
al policy which will help end the pres- 
ent stalemate. 

Though Mr. Sheehy sometimes 
seems a trifle glib and overly impa- 
tient with the South and its national 
aspirations, his book is on the whole 
a fresh and stimulating look at that 
stalemate as it exists today. 

—Oona BurKE 


Nuns ARE difficult people to write 
about, and most modern representa- 
tions of them fall miles short of 
accuracy. There is no such failure in 
Katherine Hulme’s The Nun’s Story 
(Atlantic-Little, Brown, $4.00), a 
terse, well-written biographical study 
which makes convent life both cred- 
ible and interesting and propagates 
none of the usual misconceptions 
about it. 

The story of Sister Luke begins 
with her entrance into a Belgian 
nursing home and moves through a 
variety of experiences from a nerve- 
chilling interlude in an insane asylum 
to a mission on the edge of the Congo 
jungle and back to Belgium under 
the Nazi occupation. But though Miss 
Hulme’s prose is deft and the action 
and suspense of her story are compel- 
ling, her real achievement lies in the 
handling of her nun’s interior trans- 
formation. It is a_highly-charged 
drama which, unfolding in silence, 
pain and humiliation, carries the 
central truth of the book. 

Sensitive, intelligent and likeable, 
Sister Luke is no vague type or sym- 
bol of all nuns; when after seventeen 


years in the convent she faces a crisis 
of decision about her future, she 
resolves it in a mature and personal, 
if rather surprising way. At the same 
time, Miss Hulme never loses sight of 
the qualities that set nuns apart, and 
she renders with unusual delicacy and 
insight the single-minded dedication, 
the systematic organization in the 
service of a great love, the special 
and transcendent motivation that 
characterize their lives.—O.B. 


TWo RECENTLY published books by 
Father John LaF arge stand as memo- 
rials to two great loves of his life. In 
The American Jesuits (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, $4.50), which is lib- 
erally illustrated with Margaret 
Bourke-White’s excellent photographs, 
Father LaFarge explains the origins, 
the training and the multifarious 
apostolic works of the Society in 
which he has spent half a century. 
The essays and speeches which Fath- 
ers Thurston Davis and Joseph Small 
have gathered into A John LaFarge 
Reader (America Press, $3.50) doc- 
ument his passion for social justice 
and sketch the wide range of his in- 
terests in people and ideas. 

Though The American Jesuits suf- 
fers from pedestrian lay-out and 
typography, it is well worth its price 
for all who were captivated by Life’s 
recent photographic essay and want 
to know more. Looking again at 
some of the older pieces in the an- 
thology, many of which first appeared 
in America during their author’s 30- 
year tenure on its staff, readers will 
note how many viewpoints that were 
“radical” (and unpopular) when 
Father LaFarge first expressed them 
have now become commonplace. 

—Rosert L. REYNoLps 
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ScientiFIc HUMANISM AND CHRISTIAN 
TuoucutT, by D. Dubarle, O.P. (Philo- 
sophical Library, $3.75). A small book 
on large topics, this collection of five 
essays treats of the atom and automa- 
tion, Cybernetics and the Theory of 
Games, the disciplines of Science and 
Philosophy, and the implications of all 
of them for Christians and the future. 
It evokes a frightening vision of man 
needing machines to understand and 
control his machines; of the men who 
can control the machines not being able 
to understand them and of the men who 
can understand them not being able to 
control them. Even these men (scien- 
tists and philosophers respectively) are 
pitifully few, while the numbers the 
machines control are growing larger 
and may in time come to include every- 
one but philosophers and scientists of 
the highest rank. 

Father Dubarle walks into this 
Frankenstein world with a calm step 
and to some extent a sure one. He has 
two absolute principles: science will 
never invalidate Christianity but will 
itself be validated by it; second, it is 
precisely Christ’s unpredictable law of 
love which can humanize science and 
scientists. 

The drift toward converting econom- 
ics and politics into mere mathematics 
can be arrested, Dubarle feels, only by 
a renewed awareness that the Old Law 
of justice has been modified by the 
New Law of charity. And he sees a 
step in this direction in the U. S. “gift 
economy” (Point 4, foreign aid), which 
many criticize as bringing us no return 
but which in reality is a moral and 
economic necessity in the face of world 
poverty. 

Father Dubarle’s book is limited to 
showing the real need of an apostolate 
to the machine; he leaves it to other 
Christian thinkers to develop a program. 
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If they don’t, he points out, George 
Orwell’s 1984 will be even more apoc- 
alyptic than we have imagined. 

—CHARLES HARBUTT 


THe CAaTHoLic .COMPANION TO THE 
BIBLE, edited by Ralph L. Woods (Lipp- 
incott, $3.95). In a series of excerpts 
ranging from Saint Gregory of Nazian- 
zen to Cardinal Newman and -Jacques 
Maritain, Mr. Woods has clipped to- 
gether everyman’s home guide to the 
Bible. The articles cover just about 
everything you’d want—for example: 
Bede Griffiths on the symbolism of the 
Bible, Saint Augustine on quoting and 
understanding Scripture, Leo XIII on 
error and inspiration in the Bible, 
Cardinal Gibbons on the folly of per- 
sonal interpretation, Jean Danielou on 
Abraham, Daniel-Rops on the patri- 
archs as “mystics of action,” etc. One 
might wish that some of the pieces 
had been included in their entirety, 
but the book is nevertheless a fine 
stimulus for those members of the 
Church who have paid distressingly 
little attention to the Sacred Books their 
Fathers so carefully preserved. 

—C. WoopHouse 


WorsHip AND Work, by Colman J. 
Barry, O.S.B. (St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minn., $5.00). This book 
commemorates the 100th anniversary of 
St. John’s Abbey, a Benedictine founda- 
tion which, like Saint Benedict’s origin- 
al houses, has had a steadily-spreading 
influence, not only on the northern 
Minnesota countryside in which it 
stands, but, through its sponsorship of 
the liturgical movement and its es- 
tablishment of new priories, on the 
whole American Church. 

In relating the abbey’s growth Dom 
Colman distinguishes himself in two 
ways: first, he can write; second, as in 
his Catholic Church and the German- 
Americans, he stands squarely in a new 
tradition of Catholic historical writing 
which believes that the historian’s first 
duty is to truth, even where it is un- 
pleasant. 

Frank Kacmarcik’s design and ty- 
pography deserve special notice, not 
only because they are outstandingly 
beautiful but because, like the text, 
they mark a new departure—a growing 
appreciation by Catholic publishers of 
the importance of the graphic arts. 

—R.LR. 


THe Gestapo, by Edward Crankshaw 
(Viking, $3.75). A merciless indict- 
ment, made stronger by its avoidance of 
emotionalism and by its careful docu- 








Important New Books 











One Front Across the World 
By DOUGLAS HYDE—A timely, 
well-written account of the invisible 
struggle which is being waged be- 
tween Communism and Christianity 
for the soul of Asia, by the author 
of I Believed. A selection of The 
Thomas More Book Club. 
Illustrated $3.50 








Contemporary Philosophy 
By FREDERICK C. COPLESTON, 
S.J—The author of the -outstand- 
ing Histary of Philosophy, now 
gives a lucid analysis and criticism 
of two powerful modern currents of 
thought: logical positivism and 
existentialism. $4.00 








rf 
Shining as Stars 
By JOHN BEEVERS—The life story 
of two modern candidates for can- 
onization: Leon Dupont and Matt 
Talbot. A stirring, heart-warming 
work, by the author of Storm of 
Glory and The Sun Her Mantle, on 
two men superficially different but 
alike in the democracy of holiness. 
$3.25 








All for Jesus 
By FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, 
C.O., D.D., edited and revised by 
Maurice V. Shean, C.O.— Father 
Faber’s spiritual writings have long 
been regarded as classics in the field 
of ascetical literature. Here is a new 
and completely revised edition of 
one of his principal and most wide- 
ly-read works. $3.50 








Ke 
A Little Learning 

By WALTER J. HANDREN, S.J.— 
A useful handbook for college 
students dealing with the proper 
environment, philosophy, and tech- 
nique of study, and laying down 
those principles that assure success 
in college work. $3.50 








Forward the Layman 
By J. M. PERRIN, O.P.—With force 
and clarity, Pere Perrin explains 
the challenge of the layman in a 
secular culture. He explores the 
notion of apostolate, and the special 
task the laity have in the Church’s 
mission. In great detail he surveys 
the more important applications to 
particular forms of the apostolate, 
and concludes with an examination 
of the new Secular Institutes. $3.25 
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The CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
4th & Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington 17, D. C. 
National Pontifical University—OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Undergraduate programs in arts and sci- 
ences, engineering and architecture, law 
and nursing. Pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-law 
and pre-engineering programs “available. 


Graduate programs in arts and sciences, 


social sciences, engineering, social work, 
nursing and ecclesiastical: studies. 
Air Force ROTC 


For information address The Registrar, Dept. J. 





SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J. Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts Callege for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 








Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional training 
for medicine, law, social service. Elementary and 
secondary teacher education; art, music, home eco- 
nomies education. Campus nursery school, 200-acre 
campus in foothills of Allegheny Mts. east of Pitts- 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. WRITE BOX B. 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home e¢co- 
nomics, teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulat- 
ing social and sports program. Dramatic and_musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. Homelike 
atmosphere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlook- 
ing beautiful Chester Valley. New residence hall, lib- 
eral arts building. Pool. Lake for swimming and canoe- 
ing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application advised. 
Catalog: Registrar, Box J. Iimmaculata College 
immaculata, Pa. 





SCHOOLS 


RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 


Fully accredited. Pre-school through high school 
for girls. Boarding and day. College preparatory, 
art, music, family living, secretarial. Sports. wi - 
ed 27-acre campus. Conducted by The Religious 
of the Assumption. Schools also in Miami, Paris, 
London, Rome. Catalog. Dept. X, 3480 W. School 
House Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Penn. 








Christ of St. John of the Cross 





by Salvador Dali 


(The original was purchased at the 
somewhat fabulous price of $82,000.) 


@ 
Color Reproduction, 14” x 8”........ $ 3.00 
Color Reproduction, 28” x 1514” . $12.09 
Add 75¢ to cover cost of packaging 
and postage. 
€ 


Color Reproduction, 14” x 8”, permanently 
treated to approximate the original; framed 
in a 1” antique silver moulding without glass. 


$11.00 
Add $1.00 to cover cost of packaging 
and postage. 
€ 


Color Reproduction, 28” x 1544” permanently 
treated to approximate the original; framed 
in a 2” antique silver moulding without glass. 


$35.75 
Shipped Express Collect 


FREE: Complete catalog of all art 
reproductions, ready next month, 
upon request. 


At your local dealer or write to: 


CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION 


“The finest traditional and contemporary Christian art’ 
BLAUVELT 2, NEW YORK . 








mentation, of the relatively small group 
of men, never more than 40,000, who 
gave a perverted heart and soul to the 
Nazi movement and commandeered its 
conscience. These were the men who 
began the systematic cleaning out of all 
opposition, who terrified the Wehr. 
macht, who initiated the idea of noth- 
ingness as a weapon: the disappearance 
of people, the eradication of documents, 
the wholesale annihilation of races— 
all on the theory that what does not 
exist has never existed and never will. 
Though Crankshaw’s book is not a 
study of atrocities—he does his best to 
stay away from a mere recital of them— 
the final picture of one of the world’s 
most literate and advanced nations 
engaging in what was in effect a con- 
tinent-wide reign of terror will com- 
pletely shake the reader.—C.W. 


Tue House at ApAMPUR, by Anand 
Lall (Knopf, $3.50), is a generally ex- 
cellent novel about the Indian Inde- 
pendence movement of the 1930’s as 
seen through the lives of a group of 
middle class Indians. The American 
reader may be impressed by two things 
in Lall’s book: one is that his bourgeois 
Indians are strikingly like bourgeois 
Americans, with their customs, narrow 
views and pretensions; more important 
is the account of how the whole nation 
of Indians, of whatever caste, religious 
belief or racial strain, accepted the 
discipline of non-violent resistance as 
the only sensible weapon against the 
British. Lall’s approach to Indian sex- 
ual mores is a frank one, which is not 
likely to endear his book to the more 
conservative reader.—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


THE ROLE oF THE LAITY IN THE CHURCH, 
by Monsignor Gerard Philips (Fides, 
$3.25). A professor of Dogmatic and 
Mystical Theology at the University of 
Louvain who is also spiritual leader of 
Catholic Action in Belgium would seem 
especially qualified to begin construct- 
ing a speculative theology of the laity’s 
role. But this dull book (which may 
have suffered in translation) leaves the 
most pressing questions inadequately 
answered, if answered at all. Particu- 
larly disappointing are the fantastic 
disorder (each paragraph seems a di- 
gression from the preceding one), the 
obfuscatory style and the failure to 
advance more than a negative theory of 
lay spirituality. Nevertheless, if Mon- 
signor Philips’ book with its 262 foot- 
notes means that theologians have rec- 
ognized and are beginning to fill the 
surprising voids in their science with 
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Thomas Merton 


the beloved author of The Seven Storey Mountain 


offers illumination on the greatest 


of all acts of worship, 


the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 





Use this 
coupon 
to order 


your copy 


SEPTEMBER, 1956 





This profound and moving book is not a defense of a 
doctrine, but a meditation on “the most important 
event in the history of mankind.” The world will never 
weary of adoring and penetrating more deeply into 
this most sacred of all mysteries. As a powerful book 
by a truly gifted writer, THe Livinc Breap brings in- 
spired understanding to every man and woman of good- 
will who reads with an open and humble mind. 

“Tue Livinc Brean reveals Merton at his profound 
best . . . in the way that is inimitably his own. Under 
his skilled traversing, the subject is revealed in all its 
glory.” —THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION. 


TH Living Bread 


BY THOMAS MERTON 
$3.00 at all bookstores 


yy 
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Gentlemen: Please send me ............ copies of Thomas Merton’s 


FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, Dept. A7, 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


THE LivinG BREAD at $3.00 each. 


(] Remittance enclosed. (] Send C.O.D. 





Address 


City, 








(] Please send free list of other Catholic books. 
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ONE MAN'S MEAT...? 


“Take the Bark of the Root of 
Woorara, six parts; 

Of the Bark of Warracobba coura; 
two parts; 

Of the Bark of the Roots of Coura- 
napi, Baketi, and Hatchybaly, 
each of one part: 

All these are to be finely scraped 
and put into an Indian pot... .” 


Thus we have the basic ingredi- 
ents, and initial instructions for 
brewing Accawau Arrow Poison. 
This particularly deadly drug of 
the Curare group was produced 
by the Ticunas and Accawau 
Indians of South America. In the 
not too distant past the Curares’ 
sole use was as a weapon of 
aggression or defense, depending 
on the temperament of the tribe 
who used it. Today, however, 
modern scientific research has 
made it possible to use Curare as 
a weapon in the fight against 
disease. The drug is being used 
clinically to lessen the traumatic 
effects in shock therapy, and as 
an adjunct to anesthetics. 


Curare, like so many products 
of less lethal qualities, is a gift 
from South America; that conti- 
nent which mingles so many 
apparent contradictions, past and 
future, antique and modern, prim- 
itive and civilized, Christian and 
pagan. As a land of contrasts 
South America is unequalled, so 
whether your trip is for pleasure 
or business, or both, Brazilian 
International offers rapid and eco- 
nomical air service to all South 
America. For detailed informa- 
tion see your travel agent or call 
Mr. Porter at: 


Brazilian International 
Airlines 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
MUrray Hill 2-9070 


Other offices in Miami, Chicago and 
Washington 











writings on the theology of marriage, of 
lay spirituality and of the mission of 
the apostolate, it is as welcome as any 
start (or stumble) in a good direction. 


—C.H. 


SpanisH Paintinc, from Catalan fres- 
coes to El Greco, and ITALIAN PAINTING, 
the Renaissance (Skira, $17.50 each). 
Two more volumes in an unrivalled 
series. The first, with a commentary by 
Jacques Lassaigne, covers the Roman- 
esque period, the Primitives of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
beginnings of the Renaissance and the 
monumental work of El Greco; the 
second deals with the high tide of the 
Renaissance in Italy from Leonardo 
to the later Venetians, with critical 
studies by Lionello Venturi. For the 
person who does not have ready or 
continuing access to the great European 
and American museums, both books 
will serve as remarkably satisfying 
substitutes. 


THe Papat ENcycLicats, edited by 
Anne Fremantle (Mentor, $.50). A 
good collection, at a bargain price, of 
papal pronouncements on a wide variety 
of subjects. The selections range from 
Saint Peter’s First Epistle to the Sacra 
Virginitas of Pius XII, and include the 
full text of Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum. 
Mrs. Fremantle provides integumentary 
material (which unfortunately is not 
always sufficiently set off typograph- 
ically from the papal writings) and 
there is a perceptive introduction by 
Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


INDIVIDUATION, by Joseph Goldbrunner 
(Pantheon, $3.50). A good study of 
the depth psychology of C. G. Jung. 
Dr. Goldbrunner, whose Holiness is 
Wholeness was well received here last 
year, discusses four avenues of thought 
that form the basis of Jung’s theory of 
the Collective Unconscious and offers 
some suggestions as to how Jung’s 
psychology can perform a valuable 
service in the cure of souls. Along the 
way one comes upon such interesting 
items as this: Jung’s ideas were being 
studied by theologians at Rome in the 
early twenties—long before the general 
public had heard of him. 


THe Pencuin Attas (Penguin Books, 
$2.50). A handy work containing 80 
maps and an index of 15,000 entries 
which should serve the cartographical 
needs of the average person. The maps, 
printed in six colors, are extremely well 
designed and are of great legibility. 





the search 

for 

Peace 

and an understanding 
of peace 

through 

Love 

and an understanding 
of love 

is the general 

theme 

of PAX 

a magazine of poetry 
and art 

made up of free 
contributions 

by the artists themselves 
and distributed 

(as widely as possible) 
on a non-profit basis. 


5 issues $1 


PAX/ 377 4th Ave. 
New York 16 








COMMUNITY 


Interested in Race Relations? 

Then let COMMUNITY work for you. 
A monthly published by Friendship 
House, COMMUNITY gives you: 


e A concern—for the whole human 
family regardless of race. 


e An analysis of news—affecting 
unity, in the light of Christ. 


e Stories of people—involving racial 
situations. 


e Practical suggestions—for work- 
ing for justice in your community. 


e Reports of Friendship Houses— 
what’s being done to bring about 
a Christian social order. 


Dept. A, COMMUNITY. 
4233 S. Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 15, Hlinois 


( Enclosed find $. ($1 per year) 
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All the 
JUBILEEs 


you can 


read ina 
lifetime 


Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in 
order to promote and publish JUBILEE, offers 50,000 
non-voting Class A shares, each share (par value $1) 
sold exclusively in combination with one l-year 
subscription, at $5 per package. 

No underwriter is engaged in this offering of 

charter packages. They are being offered directly 
by the Corporation. The expenses connected with 
this offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt 
from registration, they have not been registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission; but 
such registration, if available, does not indicate the 
securities have been either approved or disapproved 
by the Commission or that the Commission has 
considered the accuracy of the statements in this 


communication. 


@ For many of its readers JUBILEE occupies a very special 
position: it is the magazine, Catholic or secular, they most 
appreciate. And there is another way in which JUBILEE’s 
relationship to its readers is unique: many thousands of 
persons own the magazine through having bought stock in 
the corporation which publishes it. Whether enthusiasts, 
part-owners, or both, these readers share a continuing con- 
cern with JUBILEE’s welfare and/or a particular sense of 
participation in its operation. 

For those who want both never to be without JUBILEE and 
to play an active role in its development, we’ve set up a new 
plan—a Lifetime Subscription and a number of stock-shares 
in one package. Here are the details: 

THE SUBSCRIPTION: 12 issues a year for the rest of your 

life. 

THE STOCK: 20 shares of Class A (non-voting) stock, with 

a par value of $1 each. 

THE CosT: $100. 

Among the advantages of becoming a lifetime subscriber 
are these: 

1. You are spared the entire renewal-problem. JUBILEE 
will keep coming to you year after year without any 
interruption. 

2. You will receive special low rates on Christmas gift 
subscriptions. 

3. Your stock shares will draw dividends as they are 
declared. 

Less tangible, perhaps, but equally meaningful is the grati- 
fication you'll get from making a spiritual and personal 
investment in a project designed to spread the word of 
the Lord God, in all its glory, to the farthest ranges of 
His world. 
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UNCLE PETER 
AND THE 
SKIN DIVERS 


$3.00 EACH 


3) A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN SPIR- 
ITUALITY, edited by G. P. Fedotov. 
Before the Communist Revolution, Rus- 
sia had a rich spiritual tradition. Here 
are 500 pages that offer—in excerpts or 
complete works—the profound and 
stimulating thoughts of Russia’s holiest 
men from the 11th to the 20th century. 
(List price, $6.50) 


13) THE RECONSTRUCTED CARMEL- 
ITE MISSAL, by Margeret Rickert. A 
beautiful study of the discovery and re- 
construction of an extraordinary 14th 
century Carmelite Missal almost com- 
pletely destroyed by a vandalic Victo- 
rian book collector. With two plates in 
full color, 82 in black & white. Of great 
interest to liturgists, artists and other 
literate people. (List price, $10.00) 


$2.50 EACH 


12) SATAN, Edited by Father Bruno 
de Jesus-Marie. An unusual kind of 
thriller. A group of scholars, mostly 
French Carmelites, write about .the 
Devil’s existence and nature, his role in 
art and literature, and his manifesta- 
tions in possession and diabolism. (List 
price, $5.50) 


$2.00 EACH 


14) SOUTHERN PARISH, by Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J. The controversial first vol- 
ume of Father Fichter’s detailed study of 
the dynamics of a city parish. He ana- 
lyzes the role of both clergy and laity 
in the parish and comes up with some 
frank and startling answers. (List price, 
$5.00) 


$1.50 EACH 


5) THE LETTERS OF ST. BERNARD. 
Rev. Bruno Scott James has done new 
translations of some 100 letters by the 
great 12th century contemplative and 
man of action. Humorous, consoling, im- 
passioned and scolding by turns, they 
give a vivid portrait of a saint and of 
an age. With a foreword by Thomas 
Merton. (List price, $3.50) 


7) SELECTION I, edited by Cecily 
Hastings and Donald Nicholl. A wide- 
ranging and provocative collection of 
articles from English and European 
journals that give the latest Catholic 
opinion in many branches of thought. 
Among the contributors are Josef Pieper 
and Victor White, O.P. (List price, $3.00) 


We just received an angry (and almost illegible) letter from Uncle 
Peter. With effort, we were able to make out that the old boy 

is peeved because some skin divers have been prowling around 
Kipper’s Landing, searching, he says, for the books he’s got lashed in” 
watertight bags under the dock. “Ef they were men, and not fish, 
they’d come right out and ask me for the dad-blamed things. I know 
some folks can’t wait when they hear about a bargain, but I’ve 
already said they’re welcome. The prices I’m askin’ just about 

cover my expenses; you don’t pick up watertight bags for a song 
these days, young feller!” Here’s what 

Uncle Peter is keeping under the dock... 


8) ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, 
by Agnes de la Gorce. The story of the 
strange and wonderful beggar-saint, a 
monk without a cloister, who in his 
wanderings was a witness to eternity, 
and in his poverty, to the treasures of 
heaven. (List price, $3.00) 


9) THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, by 
Dietrich Von Hildebrand. A Fordham 
professor writes a wise, calm and in- 
spiring indictment of contemporary se- 
cularism. Learned, but free from tech- 
nical jargon, these essays are on such 
themes as beauty, education, personality 
and efficiency—how they have been 
perverted and how we can restore their 
true Christian meaning. (List price, 
$3.00) 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY, 
by Francois Mauriac. Two short novels 
in which Nobel Prize winner Mauriac 
probes the nature of love and hate 
against a background of rural, Jansen- 
istic France. (List price, $3.00) 


18) THERESE, by Francois Mauriac. 
One of Mauriac’s greatest works, the 
penetration of the soul of a woman who 
tries to live evilly but is redeemed by 
her inherent courage and dignity. (List 
price, $3.00) 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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$1.00 EACH ; 
10) ADVENT, by Jean Danielou. A pro- * 
found essay on conversion in which 
Father Danielou traces the fulfillment — 
of prophecy in history and examines * 
the transcendent role of the Cross in 
leading men to truth. (List price, $2.50) — 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald © 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition ~ 
of St. Paul’s teachings concerning the © 
way Christ lives in his Church and in ~ 
us Msgr. Knox’s experience as trans- 
lator of the Holy Bible makes him an — 
especially well-fitted commentator. (List 
price, $1.75) 


16) GOD’S WAYFARER, by Trina 
Gorainoff. A moving and excellent writ- ~ 
ten account of a pilgrimage to Rome by © 
a Russian Catholic woman who set forth ~ 
with no money and no worldly goods © 
except a change of clothes and a wooden ~ 
cross about her neck. (List price, $2.50) © 


19) THE SITUATION OF POETRY, by — 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four es- 
says on the relations between poetry, © 
mysticism, magic and knowledge. (List © 
price, $2.75) 4 


20) AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHI- 
LOSOPHY, by Jacques Maritain. A 
good, short study which stands as a 
guide to Dr. Maritain’s massive synthe- 
sis of Thomism and modern thought. 
(List price. $2.75) 
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